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AUTUMN PLANTING. 


Besides the possibility of relieving 
the spring rush by doing planting for 
customers in autumn, there are sound 
reasons for favoring the latter sea- 
son from a purely horticultural view- 
point. The soil is easily worked, and 
the weather is likely to be favorable 
for operations. In spring the soil may 
be wet and soggy, and rain may han- 
dicap or interfere with digging and 
planting. There are some who say 
that the ground warmed by summer 
sun promotes root growth in autumn, 
so that plants become established 
more quickly than in early spring 
when the ground has been cooled by 
winter. Stock planted in autumn 
comes direct from the field, whereas 
a good deal of that sold in spring 
necessarily has been carried in stor- 
age. 

Perhaps spring is the favorite 
planting season for psychological 
reasons. The bursting into growth 
of plant life after the dead period of 
winter stimulates the gardener’s 
imagination. He has planned the 
spring activity while kept by the cold 
at his fireside. In summer he is out- 
doors, possibly vacationing, when the 
nurseryman seeks his attention to 
suggest autumn planting. Possibly it 
is not the path of least resistance for 
nurserymen to seek to develop au- 
tumn business, but if extra effort is 
required, it should be well repaid by 
the greater profit derived from ex- 
tending the sales period and from 
conducting operations with less hus- 
tle and bustle than in spring. 
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A. A. N. CHAPTERS. 


Promises made on the floor of the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen at Chicago last 
July by representatives of various 
state and regional organizations, that 
they would go home and promptly 
gain additional members for the na- 
tional body under its new plan, have 
been speedily fulfilled, as may have 
been noted from the news reports of 
the past month's meetings in this and 
preceding issues. 

Within a few days of each other, 
the Council of Eastern Nurserymen 
and the Southern Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation formulated plans to apply 
for charters as chapters of the 
A. A. N. About a week later the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
followed suit. Participation of the 
Pacific coast trade in the A. A. N. 
will be the topic of prime considera- 
tion at the convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Nurserymen 
later this month. At other meetings 
the subject has been discussed, and 
prevailing sentiment has been found 
favorable. 

At all these meetings and at others 
the raising of money for a Washing- 
ton representative and activity in re- 
gard to legislative matters affecting 
the industry have gone forward with 
more enthusiasm and progress than 
were shown in the preceding twelve 
months since the project was insti- 
tuted. Contributions and pledges to 
the fund are now of such size as to 
make certain that plans can be car- 
ried forward as proposed. 

The united action of the industry 
that will thus be made possible by 
larger representation in the A. A. N. 
and by the concentration of activity 
in effective channels should bear fruit 
more bountifully now that nursery- 
men are entering another period of 
business expansion. 


TREE PEONIES. 


It is strange indeed that tree peonies, 
which are among the oldest culti- 
vated flowering plants, are s:ill among 
the rarest and choicest garden in- 
habitants. Some varieties were orig- 
inated by the Chinese over 1,400 years 
ago. In 536 A.D. tree peonies were 
the exclusive property of the Em- 


peror of China, but about 924 A.D 
Japan imported some and has made 
the most improvements with these 
plants since then. It is odd, too, that 
the wild moutan tree peony has only 
comparatively recently — 1911 — be- 
come known. Let that suffice for its 
history; there are volumes written 
about it, should the reader be intrigued 
to delve further. 

Tree peonies might more properly 
be called shrub peonies because their 
growth is shrubby rather than tree- 
like, but the old name is likely to stand, 
as it has for these many centuries. In 
that way only do these plants differ 
from the herbaceous peonies , if one ex- 
cepts the matter of color. Four to 
eight feet is considered a good height, 
and the plants usually outlive the 
planter even though he be but a boy. 

Varieties with single, semidouble 
and double flowers are available in a 
wide range of colors, including yel- 
low, which is lacking in the herbaceous 
sorts. Yellow was brought in through 
the use of Pzonia lutea, which was dis 
covered within the last century. Yel- 
low tree peonies are in the front ranks 
of garden aristocrats, though all colors 
are in limited supply; consequently, 
comparatively high prices still prevail. 

Perfectly hardy wherever the lilac 
thrives, tree peonies are grown unpro 
tected in a Michigan nursery, where 
they often have to stand temperatures 
of 15 to 25 degrees below zero. It is 
advisable, however, for nurserymen to 
advocate planting these peonies where 
they will be sheltered from prevailing 
winter winds. In the middle west, at 
least, the south or east side of a build- 
ing, wall or planting of evergreens or 
shrubs is an excellent location for tree 
peonies. 

Since the plants are slow-growing 
and long-lived, the soil should be well 
prepared to a depth of two feet and 
the specimens set about an inch deeper 
than they were in the nursery. The 
soil should be thoroughly firmed about 
the roots. At least a 4-foot spacing 
should be allowed, though old speci- 
mens have been known to spread ten 
to fifteen feet. For the first winter 
a mulch of light material should be ap- 
plied to the ground after it is frozen 
solid, but the tops should be left ex- 
posed. Propagation is by grafting and 
is a job for the specialist. 
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Peony Popularity 


Numerous Reasons Account for the Steady Increase in Planting of Favorite 
Perennial — By W. F. Christman, Secretary of American Peony Society 


There are a number of reasons 
that contribute to the popularity of 
peonies, but chief among them is 
the extreme hardiness of the plant. 
To those individuals who have 
braved the severe winters of the 
northwest strong arguments are not 
needed to prove the importance of 
this factor. There is no question 
about the hardiness of the peony. 
Temperatures of 50 degrees below 
zero have been registered in northern 
Canadian provinces where peonies 
are grown. Reports to this effect 
have come to my office accompanied 
by photographs showing abundant 
bloom the following season and no 
visible damage from the excessively 
cold weather. 

Dependability is also one of the 
peony’s major characteristics. Single 
specimen plants are on record as 
having attained an age of over 160 
years and not failing to bloom an- 
nually during that period. Probably 
there are peonies that have attained 
a longer span of life, but of which no 
record has been kept. Clean, healthy, 
well cultivated peonies can be de- 
pended upon to give desired results 
every season, weather conditions per- 
mitting. Excessively rainy seasons 
will, naturally, prove disappointing 
in the production of any bloom 
grown outdoors, but I have donned 
hip rubber boots many seasons and 
tramped through deep mud to har- 
vest a wonderful crop of peony 
blooms. Not only were the boots 
necessary, but raincoats and hats as 
well, for torrents of rain made them 
essential. 

Occasionally it is said that the 
peony is a coarse, unattractive bloom 


without a great deal of appeal. I 
maintain that grace and refinement 
are possessed in a high degree in the 
bloom of a peony. I shall admit that 
the blooms of some varieties are 
rather coarse, but any other bloom 
as large as that of a peony is apt to 
suffer from a similar defect. There 
are a boldness and a stateliness in a 
well developed peony flower that at- 
tract the attention and kindle the 
desire for possession. The delicate 
pastel shades, the clear-cut color 
tones with their soft blendings in 
great variety give a wealth of beauty 
rarely equaled. To the charming 
color is usually added a pleasing and 
appealing fragrance, a combination 
that makes possible increasingly large 
sales as the years go by. The diver- 
sity in the form of the flower— 
singles, semidoubles, anemones and 
full doubles — defies description. 
There is just as wide a range in 
fragrance and even the rose cannot 
claim pre€minence in this respect. 


Blooming Season. 


By proper selection among the 
varieties the blooming period can be 
extended to cover approximately two 
montis. Some of the hybrids of the 
officinalis type come into bloom in 
early May and continue through the 
greater part of the month. The great 
array of tree peonies, now becoming 
more generally known, will be found 
at their best through the middle and 
latter parts of May. Along with the 
tree peonies will be found the tenui- 
folia, or fern-leaved peony, with its 
single and double brilliant red blooms. 
During the month of June and in 
early July the sinensis varieties give 


us their glorious combinations of 
color and fragrance. Many new 
crosses are being made in the ex- 
tremely early species, and remarkable 
results are being obtained in securing 
new colors and early varieties that 
may extend the blooming season two 
or three weeks. Hybridization is be- 
ing utilized also in the attempt to 
secure a full yellow color in the 
sinensis species. We have the full 
yellow in the tree peony and many 
near yellows in other types. A for- 
tune awaits the originator of this 
long-sought and elusive color. 

The bloom is not the only attrac- 
tive part of the peony. The foliage, 
color and formation of the plant are 
also attractive and differ greatly be- 
tween varieties. In some varieties 
the tender shoots are light in color; 
in others they are an attractive red, 
and all the intervening shades may 
be found. There are dwarf peonies; ° 
there are peonies attaining medium 
height, and others towering above the 
rest. In this variety of plant forma- 
tion is to be found a still wider range 
in leaf variation, all pleasing, but 
some especially attractive. There is 
also a marked difference in the color- 
ing of the foliage that is attractive. 
Peonies do not lose their foliage after 
blooming and, because they have 
fewer insect pests than any other 
plant common in our gardens at the 
present time, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, the foliage preserves 
its beauty throughout the growing 
season. In the fall the green of the 
leaves is often tinged with coppery 
red. 

There are but few plants that en- 
dure so much abuse as the peony and 
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still bear a creditable show of blooms. 
Peonies can be almost entirely, if 
indeed not entirely, neglected and 
still push their way through the 
tough sod to bring forth radiant 
bloom as if to challenge man for his 
indolence and indifference. I am in- 
clined to blame this characteristic 
for the indifferent care peonies fre- 
quently receive. It is impossible to 
have a beautiful garden without con- 
tinued cultivation and watchful care 
and attention. This applies, in a 
measure, to peonies. 
Landscape Possibilities. 


The landscape possibilities of the 
peony are many. It may be used in 
great profusion and will produce a 
bewildering field of fragrance and 
delight. Color harmonies may be 
planned and carried out to a fine 
degree by utilizing the wide range 
of colors. Large plantings achieve a 
glorious panorama of beauty. Single 
plants are not out of place and will 
create spots of beauty where more 
extensive plantings are not permis- 
sible. As a specimen plant in the 
lawn or as a part of group plantings, 
the peony may be used with striking 
effect. Hedges of peonies can easily 
be arranged by selecting varieties of 
a standard height. After blooming, 
the plants can be trimmed to any 
desired shape and will produce a 
pleasing appearance throughout the 
growing season. The appearance of 
any yard or garden, whether public 
or private, may be enhanced by the 
use of peonies in its landscaping. 

Good peonies may now be sold at 
prices to meet every purse. Many 
standard varieties may be sold at re- 
tail for a dollar or less and still yield 
a profit. Some roots that have been 
sold for years at prices up to $25 are 
reaching a larger market at $4 or less 
as supplies are increased. There are 
peonies for everyone, and nursery 
men should encourage the desire for 
their possession and stand ready to 
supply the wants of purchasers. 
Peonies are so thoroughly dependable 
in our northern latitudes, as well as 
in more southern climes, that the 
field has hardly been touched, not- 
withstanding the fact that thousands 
are sold annually. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea 
on the part of many growers that 
peonies will not do well in the south. 
I have had considerable correspond- 
ence on this subject with friends as 


far south as Georgia and Alabama 
who state that peonies do exception- 
ally well in their localities. In some 
sections where the midday heat is 
severe, slightly different methods of 
cultivation are practiced. A light 
mulch of grass clippings is applied 
if the foliage is insufficient to afford 
the necessary shade or protection to 
the roots. The ground is not permit- 
ted to dry out; a dust mulch usually 
accomplishes this aim. In the north 
we are not bothered in this manner, 
but the same principle may be ap- 
plied with benefit to our peonies. 


Cultural Suggestions. 


The early fall months are perhaps 
the best time to plant peonies, al- 
though if the roots have been dug 
in the fall and properly stored 
throughout the winter, they can be 
planted in the spring with good re- 
sults. Growth starts as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in the 
spring, and the roots are rather brittle 
at that time, making it impracticable 
to dig from the field in the spring 
and make proper divisions. Many 
growers have storage sheds where 
peonies are carried over the winter 
months and from which shipments 
are made from early fall until the 
following May. September and Octo- 
ber are considered the best months 
in which to make peony plantings 
in the northern sections of the United 
States. Plantings may extend to a 
much later period farther south. If 
for any reason plantings cannot be 
made in the fali, there should be no 
hesitation about planting in early 
spring. 

Dependable, free-blooming varie- 
ties should be selected for propaga- 
tion. A progressive nurseryman will 
not propagate undesirable varieties. 
A good root system with two or three 
eyes is infinitely better than a poor 
root system with a dozen eyes. 
Handle only clean, healthy stock and 
assure your customers of satisfaction. 
Diseased stock will disappoint cus- 
tomers and kill trade. 

There is such a marked variation 
in coloring in identical varieties of 
peonies under diversified conditions 
of soil and climate that sometimes 
there is doubt of the identification. 
For example, some seasons pure white 
peonies show slight markings or tints 
of coloring that are not common to 
the variety. I have grown peonies 
in all kinds of soil, from sand to 
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heavy clay. My experience has been 
that better peonies may be grown in 
soil that is rather heavy in texture. 
Good drainage is imperative; avoid 
a low, improperly drained location. 
Rapid growth is made in light soil, 
but texture of bloom and lasting qual- 
ity are improved when heavier soil 
is used. If the soil is too light or 
sandy, remove a portion of it and 
replace with heavier soil which con- 
tains a good proportion of clay. Any 
good soil that is well drained proves 
satisfactory. 

Many growers assert the peony is 
a gross feeder and, as a result, over 
fertilization is often encountered. 
Bone meal, well decayed cow manure, 
wood ashes and, if the soil is acid, 
lime can be used to good advantage. 
A well balanced commercial fertilizer 
can be used in moderation after the 
plants have attained two or three 
years of age and have become estab- 
lished. Lack of proper nourishment 
is reflected in weak growth and fail- 
ure to bloom. On the other hand, 
plants that are overfertilized produce 
a soft growth that does not withstand 
the elements and will not bloom satis- 
factorily. 

The peony is a deep-rooted peren- 
nial and requires considerably more 
room than that utilized by the aver- 
age hardy perennial. If possible, the 
planting should be so located that it 
will get the sun the greater part of 
the day. Avoid planting near trees 
or heavy shrubs that will rob the 
peony of needed plant food and 
moisture. 

Peony Diseases. 

Peonies well cultivated and prop 
erly fertilized are rarely bothered by 
disease. Plants can be watched and 
diseased portions, if they appear, can 
be removed and burned. If this prac 
tice is followed carefully, little, if 
any, trouble will be encountered. 
Root knot, leaf spot and botrytis 
blight are three of the most common 
afflictions. Root knot, or root gall, is 
avoided by using clean, healthy roots 
in clean soil. If the plants are well 
spaced, leaf spot will seldom be en 
countered. All foliage on plants af 
fected with leaf spot or any other 
disease should be removed from the 
plant and burned in early fall. Botry- 
tis blight can be controlled by dusting 
with copper lime dust or a weak solu- 
tion of Bordeaux mixture. 

To preserve peony blooms for an 

(Concluded on page 8.) 
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Peony Progress 


Improvements Achieved by Breeders Open Opportunity to Nurserymen 
to Extend List of Varieties Offered Customers — By George W. Peyton 


Traveling through the land, north, 
south, east or west, and visiting the 
gardens of the thousands of enthusi- 
astic gardeners now plentiful in every 
town and village, the man who is 
peony-conscious is surprised and not 
a little dismayed to find that, while 
these gardens are filled with the most 
modern varieties of annuals, irises, 
dahlias, gladioli, bulbs and roses, 
only rarely is there found a peony 
that has not been handed down from 
the grandmother through the daugh- 
ter to the present generation. Simi- 
larly when that same man gets to- 
gether the catalogues of nurserymen 
he finds the same modern varieties 
of other flowers listed and almost no 
peonies of a later vintage than 1910. 
Glance through the pages of the 
modern gardening magazines and you 
find the writers unaware that any 
peony has been introduced in the past 
twenty-five years. Magazines that 
give yearly lists of the newest things 
in flowers absolutely the 
peony. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
there is a connection between these 
facts. The gardener does not plant 
peonies because the catalogues do 
not list them. The magazines do not 
bring them to his attention and so 
he is not reminded of their existence. 
The nurseryman does not list peonies 
because the demand is not insistent 
and the magazine does not publish 
articles about them because the peony 
fans and nurserymen do not demand 
that they be published. When the 
magazines begin to take due notice 
of the peony and the nurserymen 
become aware that the newer peonies 
are as far ahead of the majority of 
the old ones as the automobile is 
ahead of the oxcart, the buying pub- 
lic will wake up, and a field as yet 
almost untouched will have the 
ground broken for a plentiful har- 
vest. All of this depends primarily 
on the men and women who know 
that the peony is as beautiful and 
dependable as any flower that grows. 

That there has been progress in 
the peony as well as in other flowers 
is a fact that cannot be denied, even 
though some say it reached its high- 
est development in the first.ten years 
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of the present century. About 
twenty years ago the directors of the 
American Peony Society thought it 
might be a good idea to give mathe- 
matical ratings to each variety of 
peony and have them printed in the 
catalogues so that buyers would 
choose the best from among the 
many. In 1916 a start was made by 
asking society members for ratings 
on a list of about 125 recent Euro- 
pean originations. The result was so 
encouraging that in 1918 ratings were 
made of practically all varieties then 
in commerce and similar ratings were 
made in 1921, 1925, 1928 and 1933. 
As the ratings given were almost 
identical in each list, the later lists 
have only included the newer varie 
ties. The first general list rated 
twenty-seven peonies at 9 or higher, 
10 being the perfect mark. This 
number has gradually increased until 
the 1933 list raised the number rated 
at 9 or better to an even hundred 
An examination of these lists brings 
out some facts that indicate the way 
progress has been attained. The 1918 
list will be taken as the first list. 

First: The first list had nine peo- 
nies of American origin, three of 
English and fifteen of French. The 
last list has sixty-six American, two 
Canadian, seven Japanese, five Eng 
lish and twenty French peonies in it 
This shows that America has become 
the real home of the peony, that the 
American peonies are of high quality 
and that it is to our American breed 
ers and producers that we must look 
for the best in peonies today 

Second: The first list com 
posed entirely of double peonies. The 
last list has fifteen Japanese type and 
four singles. This shows that these 
two types are coming into their own 
with better varieties being produced 
all the time. Nurserymen should be 
particularly interested in these types 
as they are preéminently landscape 
and garden varieties. No flower can 
furnish a more brilliant sight than 
a bed or border of these brightly 
colored flowers. 


Many Good New Peonies. 


Third: If we examine the dates of 
introduction of the varieties we find 
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that of the 1918 list seven were in 
troduced in 1900 or earlier, eighteen 
between 1901 and 1910 and two 
from 1911 to 1918. Of the 1933 list 
five were introduced before 1901, 
eighteen between 1901 and 1910, 
seventeen between 1911 and 1920, 
thirty-seven between 1921 and 1930 
and sixteen later than 1930, while 
knows when 
Japanese origin were introduced 
though nearly all of them 
brought into commerce in this coun 
try between 1910 and 1920. Exam 
ining the varieties themselves, we 
find that few varieties change their 
rating materially as only seven of 
those rated in the 1918 list have 
dropped below 9 on later lists and 
all of them by merest fractions of a 
point. Six have been raised to the 
9 list. This leads us to the belief 
that a remarkable improvement in 
quality has taken place in the new 
introductions. It is probable that this 
improvement will continue and that 
higher standards of excellence will 
obtain in all future introductions. 

Fourth: Examining the color of 
the peonies, we find in the 1918 list 
eleven white and blush, fifteen pink 
and one red. The 1933 list contains 
thirty-four white and blush, forty 
one pink and four red in the doubles 
this list contains three tree peonies, 
all yellow, which we shall leave out 
for the present. The proportion of 
colors has remained practically the 
same. The reds are far behind the 
lighter colors in general excellence, 
and no improvement has been made 
in the red doubles to amount to any 
thing. The story is different in thé 
Japs and singles, for the only singles 
that have made the 9 mark are red 
and of the fifteen Japs four are white 
or blush, six pink and five red. If 
we were to examine the new varieties 
introduced since the last list, we 
should find that the finest of all the 
new Japs and singles are red, while 
no real advance has been made in 
red doubles. However, that situation 
is not yet hopeless. 

Fifth: Examining the time of flow 
ering, we find seven early-flowering 
doubles in the first list and only four- 
teen in the 1933 list. Little advance 
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has been made in the early-flowering 
doubles, but a great advance has been 
made in the midseason and the late 
peonies. Into the 1933 list there 
crept a newcomer that peony lovers 
hope is the forerunner of many more 
of its class, a hybrid peony that adds 
two weeks to the blooming season, 
coming into bloom well before the 
regular albiflora varieties. 


There are several American peony 
specialists that are giving most of 
their time and attention to this work. 
Many different species have been 
used to produce hybrids. The ulti- 
mate aims are to lengthen the season 
of bloom and introduce new colors 
into our garden peonies. If nursery- 
men could see exhibits of these hy- 
brids such as have been put on at 
almost every big show of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society for several years 
past, they would be amazed at the 
results already obtained. The hybrid 
peonies contain colors that dazzle 
with their brilliance and purity and 
fascinate with their delicacy. By the 
efforts of the hybridizers our gardens 
may some day be filled with scarlets, 
corals, salmons, lavenders and even 
yellows in all types. Only the last, 
the yellow, is as yet lacking. There 
are reds and pinks of all conceivable 
shades from the daintiness of a Shir- 
ley poppy to the brilliant red of the 
cardinal flower and the dark shadows 
of the Black Rose of Sangerhausen. 
The first efforts produced chiefly 
single flowers, but now full doubles 
are being produced and it will not be 
long before they will appear more 
abundantly in the marts of commerce. 
Recognizing the crying need for bet- 
ter reds and dark pinks in our albi- 
flora varieties, several men are giving 
these colors their attention and by 
careful scientific hybridizing, a thing 
almost unknown heretofore in the 
peony world, they are getting results. 


New Reds and Dark Pinks Needed. 


While we acknowledge that we 
have to look to the older peonies 
for most of our reds, yet the best 
of the doubles have been brought out 
in the present century and progress 
has been outstanding in the singles 
and Japs. We already have reds of 
great purity in these types. There is 
nothing in the older list of red singles 
that can touch Arcturus, Kankakee, 
Kickapoo, Kewanee, Man o’War and 
Gopher Beauty for purity and clarity 
of color, and this by no means ex- 


hausts the list, as there are a number 
of others of high value. The purple 
tint and the fading in sunlight have 
been eliminated and those that still 
carry purple have it in such clarity 
that it does not offend. Similarly, 
in red Japs a like result has been 
obtained, so that we find in Nippon 
Beauty, Nippon Brilliance, Sword 
Dance, Charm, Hari-ai-nin and others 
brilliance and beauty combined to 
produce marvelous results. From 
these it is hoped and believed that 
we shall soon have reds of the perfect 
form of Le Cygne free from any hint 
of muddy purple. 

There exists also a great need for 
clarity of color in the dark pinks. 
A start was made many years ago in 
the production of Walter Faxon, 
Souvenir de Louis Bigot and Raoul 
Dessert. Last year saw the introduc- 
tion of Mrs. Livingston Farrand, 
which in brilliance and purity sur- 
passes all pinks yet introduced. We 
still need its color in Japs and singles. 
On the border line between red and 
pink there has been introduced re- 
cently a brilliant single first called 
Imperial Pink and now called Im- 
perial Red. There will always be a 
dispute as to its color, but it may 
be the forerunner of a new lot of 
brilliant pinks in singles. The bril- 
liant pink Jap has yet to come, but 
we have glorious light pinks and 
medium pinks. 

In later years the white, blush and 
light pink sections have had added 
to them many varieties of almost pzr- 
fect form, coloring and carriage. 
Among these additions is Mrs. J. V. 
Edlund, which bids fair to displace 
even Le Cygne as the best white. 
For perfection of flower and freedom 
in blooming few peonies can equal 
the new Robert E. Lee. In blush and 
light pink, Nick Shaylor, A. B. Frank- 
lin, Dr. J. H. Neeley, Hans P. Sass, 
Elsa Sass and Harry F. Little, to 
mention a few, stand supreme. 

However, it is not the intention 
of this article to be a catalogue of 
new varieties. It will be sufficient if 
the following facts have been im- 
pressed on the readers. There exists 
today a fertile field for sowing the 
seeds of the doctrine of better peonies 
for every garden. It is up to the 
nurseryman to do his part. Wake 
up to the fact that the peony has 
moved forward by leaps and bounds 
to far greater perfection than it knew 
twenty years ago. Invest your funds 
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in Japanese types and singles. The 
demand for them is growing yearly, 
and the supply rarely equals it. Espe- 
cially get the newer reds. They are 
unsurpassed by any flower for bril- 
liant effects in the garden. Get busy 
with tree peonies. Although they 
are almost unknown in America, they 
are the most gorgeous shrubs in ex- 
istence and their colors are unsur- 
passed for brilliance and purity. 
They have the only yellow peonies 
yet well known in their ranks. The 
nurseryman has the necessary equip- 
ment in men trained in propagation 
by grafting, and he should give at- 
tention to the demand that cannot 
now be satisfied for these flowers. 

Encourage the men who give their 
time, money and devoted attention 
to the production of something bet- 
ter in peonies, by investing in their 
new creations. Do not make them 
depend for support entirely on the 
occasional amateur grower. Get some 
of these finest peonies ever produced 
into your fields, propagate them as 
only you can propagate them, and 
make them available to the buying 
public. Let the public know you have 
them, and do not keep on handing 
out varieties that have long since 
passed into the discard. Praise the 
new peonies as you do your roses, 
gladioli and dahlias, and the results 
will be surprising. Bring pressure to 
bear on the magazines for more 
articles on peonies. You advertise in 
the magazines, and you have a right 
to ask that such articles be published. 
In short, let the nurseryman, maga- 
zine editor and writer work together 
to proclaim the peony one of the 
most beautiful, easily grown and use- 
ful flowers. Such labor will have a 
rich reward. 





PLANTING cover crops, such as 
soy beans and rye, between the peony 
rows in June or immediately after 
the flowering season and turning 
them under as green manures in 
early fall is not justifiable, even 
though such a practice aids in im- 
proving the physical, chemical and 
biological condition of the soil. Cover 
crops so used are in direct competi- 
tion with the peonies at the time 
when they should be making rapid 
growth. Also, the cover crops are 
generally plowed under at the time 
of year when peonies should not be 
disturbed. Clean cultivation is the 
best policy. 
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Peony Hybridization 


Newer Hybrids Lengthen the Season to Six Weeks by Blooming 
Ten Days Earlier — By Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois 


I have no sympathy for the per- 
son who scorns to plant a peony 
because, as he says, “they bloom for 
such a short time.” The common, 
or sinensis peony, with perhaps a 
week of bloom on any one plant, 
through its early and late varieties 
gives us three weeks of good bloom, 
in my latitude usually from May 23 
to June 15. Other species give us 
bloom from April 28 until after May 
23, so that one can have six weeks 
of bloom if he really wants to grow 
peonies. 

Until we discover some new 
species, I do not believe we can ex- 
tend this long season of bloom more 
than three or four days either way, 
but, for the real flower lover and the 
commercial grower, several plant hy- 
bridizers are now much interested in 
breeding new varieties in order to 
improve the quality and color range 
of blooms, especially in the early- 
flowering species. 

Our problem is to get varieties in 
flower over a longer period of time 
than the present blooming period, 
and especially to widen the belt of 
bloom across the country at Me- 
morial day. Blooms which may be 
worth a year’s wages to the commer- 
cial cut flower grower on May 30 
may just as easily be valueless on 
the following day, so that the im- 
portance of having peonies in bloom 
in time for this holiday cannot be 
overemphasized. Likewise, farther 
south, it is hard to find a variety 
late enough to be useful on that day 
without going to the expense of cold 
storage. 

In my nineteen years of peony 
breeding, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that we cannot advance.or extend 
the blooming season of the common 
peony more than three or four days 
either way. But good blooms three 
days earlier than any now obtainable 
would be an important item to grow- 
ers in a considerable strip of terri- 
tory, and we should also find early 
varieties blooming with umbellata 
rosea, the present earliest sinensis, 
but of higher quality. I know of no 
way to get these extremes except by 
trying with our present early varieties 
on the one hand, and the late ones 


on the other, always bearing in mind 
that any variety to be successful must 
have a good root, be resistant to rot 
and grow vigorously. Also, our late 
kinds must be loosely petaled, in 
order that they may open surely and 
easily in our sudden hot spells or 
from cold storage. Many of our late 
kinds are late simply because they 
are so fully petaled that it takes them 
a long time to grow, and they do not 
open well in a sudden burst of hot 
weather nor are they dependable 
when taken out of storage. 

The most important species just 
preceding the common peony is the 
officinalis, which includes officinalis 
rubra, the early, old-fashioned, 
double red “piney” of grandmother's 
garden. . This is sometimes used at 
Memorial day, but it will not stand 
heavy cutting year after year. It can 
be crossed on the common peony, 
and it has been hoped that these 
hybrids would have sufficient vigor 
to make satisfactory cut flower kinds. 
Personally, I doubt whether we can 
get a hybrid which will make a good 
commercial cut flower. We can im- 
prove the bloom, the color and the 
stem, but I fear none of them will 
stand as heavy cutting year after year 
as the common peony. As these hy- 
brids are sterile, we cannot build up 
a strain with the sinensis blood pre- 
dominating, but must be content with 
the original half-and-half cross. 

There are about twenty-five differ- 
ent species of peonies. The common, 
or sinensis is by far the most valu- 
able. Many are small in plant and 
bloom and ugly in color. Prof. A. P. 
Saunders, professor of chemistry at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., is 
the greatest authority in the United 
States on these lesser species, and has 
done much crossbreeding in an effort 
to improve the bloom of the first 
three weeks of the season. His work, 
extending over almost twenty years, 
has been carefully done, and he has 
raised 12,000 hybrid plants of many 
species crosses. Many are inferior 
and some absolutely worthless, but 
on the other hand, Professor Saun- 
ders has many beautiful new kinds 
that well repay him for the tremen- 
dous amount of work he has done. 


Of earlier hybrids now in com- 
merce and of garden value, we have 
Smouthii, similar to anomala, the cut- 
leaved peony, but which is possibly a 
cross between tenuifolia, the fern- 
leaved peony, and officinalis or sinen- 
sis. At any rate, Smouthii seems to 
be sterile, which would indicate its 
hybrid origin. Its flower might be 
much better in color, so that work 
should be done with tenuifolia in 
order to get better colored hybrids 
like Smouthii, also in the Japanese 
and double forms. Smouthii with me 
is usually gone by Mothers’ day. I 
pollenized it for five years; finally got 
three seeds which would not grow, 
and then gave up, but Mr. Glasscock, 
of whose work I shall speak later, 
has some fine-looking tenuifolia 
hybrids not yet old enough to bloom. 

Then there are three fine single 
hybrids of the pale single yellow 
species Wittmanniana—Mai Fleuri, 
Avante Garde and Le Printemps. 
They are various queer shades of 
light pink, and more work should 
be done on the Wittmanniana to 
get other colors and possibly also 
Japanese and double forms. Profes- 
sor Saunders makes mention of a 
fine white species from China named 
obovata (there is also a species of 
similar name from Japan). This 
sounds promising to me, and it should 
be thoroughly tried out on the sinen- 
sis. Hybrids from this cross might 
not be sterile, and continued breed- 
ing might even make over the pres- 
ent list of commercial kinds. 

The most fertile source of fine new 
things seems at present to be the 
cross of the officinalis species on the 
common sinensis. The officinalis is 
native to southern Europe and has 
been in cultivation for hundreds of 
years. It seems strange that a cross 
with the common peony was never 
made, or at least never stayed in com- 
merce. There is no difficulty in mak- 
ing the cross, except that since offici- 
nalis blooms a week or more before 
sinensis, pollen of sinensis from far- 
ther south must be obtained. Offici- 
nalis pollen can be used with sinensis 
as seed parent, but it is rather scant 
in amount, and unless the blooms 





are bagged the honeybees will take 
every bit of it. 

The real work on this cross, then, 
has been done in the last twenty 
years, most of it in the last ten, and 
as it takes five, six or seven years 
from seed before the first plant can 
be divided, it can be understood why 
stocks of these hybrids are still small. 
Besides Professor Saunders, Lyman 
D. Glasscock, Elwood, IIl., has been 
deeply interested in the work and 
has flowered perhaps 300 new seed- 
lings, with a thousand or more com- 
ing on. While my own main interest 
has been in developing new sinensis 
varieties, I have flowered about 
eighty hybrids, and three other men 
have raised a few. I have visited 
Mr. Glasscock’s field at blooming 
time and saw Professor Saunders’ 
large display at the 1935 national 
peony show at Boston. I expected 
to find considerable duplication and 
thought probably my own work 
would be rendered useless by what 
had been obtained in the larger col- 
lections. I was agreeably surprised, 
for we all three seem to have taken 
different tracks in part of our work 
at least, and the best point of all is 
that it proves the field a large one 
and nowhere near worked out yet, 
especially if sinensis pollen is used 
from the hundreds of varieties in 
their wide color range. 


While the Peony Manual lists 
about forty varieties of pure offici- 
nalis type, only about ten are easily 
obtainable. It is doubtful whether 
the others are distinct varieties, or 
if so, whether they have any value. 
In doubles we have deep red, deep 
pink, light pink fading white and 
pure white. There are a single and a 
Japanese type in the same shade of 
dark red as officinalis rubra, lobata, 
by some claimed to be a separate 
species, and two named kinds, Otto 
Froebel and Sunbeam, which are 
similar. This little group is a veritable 
gold mine of color, for it carries some 
orange and the ability to transmit 
it to the sinensis hybrids. Professor 
Saunders has been most successful in 
his lobata crosses, getting many 
singles in extremely brilliant shades 
of orange, cherry and coral. The 
wonderful thing about the officinalis 
x sinensis cross is that adding two and 
two makes six—not always, for some- 
times we add two and two and get 
only one or two. The fact that a 
cross can give new kinds better than 


the parents is sweet reward to the 
hybridizer, and he does not mourn 
over the weaklings which balance 
the scale in nature's plan. The per- 
centage of seed germination is low, 
and the percentage of plants so 
weakly endowed that they either die 
or never amount to anything is much 
higher than in the pure sinensis seed- 
lings. But some of these hybrids are 
tall, have wonderful stems and are 
vigorous. Mr. Glasscock has hopes 
that he can obtain an early-flowering 
variety that will stand heavy cutting 
year after year, but, as I said before, 
I doubt if this can be done. The 
hybrids are sterile; so we do not ob- 
tain more than fifty per cent of 
sinensis heritage, and must be satis- 
fied with the results of a single cross. 
Both Professor Saunders and Mr. 
Glasscock have found fertile hybrids 
at last, but I cannot help feeling that 
they will probably prove low in vi- 
tality. I only hope I am wrong. 


Crossing on the well known offici- 
nalis rubra has produced some inter- 
esting things, but, as the parent fades 
badly, some of the hybrids do the 
same and are not worth keeping. All 
the hybrids come one bloom to a 
stem, and there is a strong tendency 
for the red of officinalis rubra to 
dominate the color of the sinensis 
variety used on it. However, by 
using pollen from sinensis reds of 
the highest quality, I have obtained 
extremely brilliant red hybrids that 
are unfading as the bloom ages. Also, 
one or two are darker than any other 
red peony I have ever seen. Mr. 
Glasscock has a fine single in Legion- 
naire, dark red. It is of medium size, 
dark and brilliant and a strong 
grower. His Jewel is a much larger 
single, with an enormous stem, but 
the color is not so good as Legion- 
naire. From the officinalis anemone- 
flora, a red Japanese, I have had no 
difficulty in obtaining Japanese, all 
dark red so far. Mr. Glasscock has 
found that the red in officinalis does 
not always prevail, and even if the 
light pink and white officinalis prove 
so deficient in vigor that they cannot 
be used, we can still get pinks and 
lighter reds from the red officinalis, 
which seems abie to produce vigorous 
offspring. The wisdom of using pol- 
len from only the finest sinensis varie- 
ties has been proved plainly to me 
by a seedling Mr. Glasscock secured 
with pollen from my sinensis variety 
Ruby, which has exceptional sub- 
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stance, brilliancy and durability of 
color. This seedling is a single with 
two or three rows of petals, a large 
mass of yellow stamens which make 
a yellow ring in the center, and bril- 
liant and lasting color. It is much 
better than others in the same color 
range that I have seen. My work 
in producing Ruby has been paid for 
by the fine results Mr. Glasscock has 
secured. 

The present result of this breeding 
work is that we now have new 
peonies that bloom ten days earlier 
than the sinensis kinds, that are as 
brilliant as geraniums and that come 
in the orange, coral and cherry shades 
of red and pink entirely new to the 
peony, far surpassing their officinalis 
parents. More work should be done 
to get the lighter reds and pinks and, 
possibly, some whites. 





PEONY POPULARITY. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 
extended period for commercial or 
exhibition purposes it is necessary to 
use cold storage. A temperature of 
34 to 36 degrees has been found 
ideal. Blooms are best stored in pails 
containing water to half their height. 
Never store wet, or the blooms will 
spot. Peony blooms can be carried 
with but little effort for a period of 

three months or more. 

I foresee a great future for the 
peony, and I think the day is near 
when it will be considered absolutely 
indispensable in any perennial plant- 
ing. Peonies are hardy and depend- 
able; they grow and produce blooms 
year after year with increasing vigor 
and beauty. The refinement of the 
bloom, the wide range of color com- 
binations, the long period of bloom 
with proper selection, the diversity 
of foliage and plant formation, the 
adaptability of the plant and its free- 
dom from insect pests, the landscap- 
ing possibilities and the remunera- 
tive prospects are reasons why every 
nurseryman should be interested in 
peonies. The peony’s popularity will 
continue to increase. 





PEONIES seldom winterkill, but 
the flowering buds are susceptible to 
late frosts, which often cause severe 
damage. Nursery plantings should be 
in locations having good air drain- 
age; low, flat areas or pockets with- 
out sufficient air drainage should be 
avoided because of probable frost 
damage. 
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Selling 
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The Trade’s Greatest Problem 


Straight-from-the-Shoulder Talk before Southern Nurserymen’s Association by 
E. M. Quillen, President of the Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. 


I cannot say that I can commend 
your secretary on selecting me for a 
part on your program, but do commend 
him on his generosity in permitting 
me to select my own subject. I have 
selected the subject “Selling,” for three 
reasons: First, because I believe it the 
nurseryman’s greatest problem; second, 
because selling is my job, and third, 
because I believe selling the worst 
abused phase of the nursery business. 

I have no desire to talk about myself, 
but in order to express myself freely on 
the subject, I shall refer to some of my 
personal experiences. I, like many of 
you, took up nursery work until I 
could find something better. I, for- 
tunately, began in the sales depart- 
ment, where I found a world of room 
for advancement. I was not a star 
salesman and do not pose at this time 
as a sales expert, but I have learned 
enough about selling to know that sell- 
ing is our biggest job and that we are 
miserably poor salesmen. I make this 
statement advisedly, referring to nurs- 
erymen as a whole. I admit there are 
some exceptions. 

I contend that a nurseryman’s sales 
capacity should be a gauge for his 
acreage. He should plant only what 
he knows he can sell at a profit, rather 
than plant all the land available or 
all he can finance, as is most generally 
the rule. Such a policy is no less a 
gamble than betting on the horse races 
or investing in wildcat oil stock. A 
nurseryman who plants more than he 
knows he can sell through his usual 
channels takes chances of having left 
on his hands enough to absorb the 
profit on all he sells, or the chances 
are that he will reduce prices on all in 
order to move the surplus and wind up 
the season without profit on any. So, 
whether our sales organization be weak 
or strong, we should know its capacity 
and be governed accordingly. 

Regardless of whether we sell 
through catalogue, salesmen, sales lot 
or what not, it is important that we 
modernize our sales methods in keeping 
with other lines. Our salesmen must 
be better posted, better dressed, better 
equipped and in some cases more de- 
pendable than some we started twenty- 
five years ago on foot, equipped with 
a black satchel, umbrella and a litho- 


graphed plate book. Some of those 
unscrupulous salesmen so grossly mis- 
represented their wares that plant- 
ers became shy and refused to have any- 
thing to do with salesmen who in any 
way appeared suspicious. Planters are 
demanding more service and expect 
the salesman to be able to give advice 
on selection of varieties and culture. 
He may even be called on to address 
the local garden club or fruit growers. 
You may say that is not a salesman’s 
job. Possibly not, but it is time well 
spent, enabling him to contact the bet- 
ter-class trade, which is the only prof- 
itable class to sell. A salesman who is 
not well enough informed to contact 
and sell the better class is most gener- 
ally unprofitable. So my advice is that 
if you use salesmen, employ the best 
and insist on their knowing their line 
and conducting themselves in such a 
manner as to merit the confidence and 
respect of the planters. 

If you sell through a catalogue, use 
a neat, attractive one, even though it 
may be small. Give your catalogue a 
personal touch. Refrain from exag- 
gerating and promising more than you 
can live up to. 

The sales lot or show garden affords 
the greatest opportunity for appeal, 
and more progress has been made ere- 
ating business by attractive displays 
and arrangement of plant material than 
possibly any other sales method. How- 
ever, this field offers still a greater mar- 
ket for our merchandise, and I would 
urge those whose business is chiefly 
local to go the limit on making their 
grounds attractive and inviting. It 
pays good dividends. 

In the beginning, I stated that I had 
selected this subject because it was the 
most abused phase of the nursery busi- 
ness. The chief aim seems to be to get 
the order, regardless of price. In 
many cases I do not believe cost is even 
estimated. If you have had an op- 
portunity of bidding on some govern- 
ment job, I am sure you will bear me 
out on this. I have a report on some 
government awards dated July 30. 
Among these awards were contracts 
let for post-ofhice buildings and post- 
office plantings. On one building the 
bids varied from $40,000 to $48,000 
when seven bidders filed. Evidently 


those contractors did some figuring. 
On the planting job at a post office in 
my own state five bids were filed, rang- 
ing from $368.25 to $1,489.65. The 
low bidder will not receive his labor 
cost if he does the work according to 
specifications. That is not selling. It's 
a crime and a reflection on the indus- 
try. I do not imagine the bidder even 
read the specifications. He will not 
only lose money, but is preventing 
some other nurseryman from making 
a reasonable profit, to which we are 
entitled. On the next job he will be 
high bidder, but some other nursery- 
man who wants to know how it feels to 
get a government job will likely take 
it at a loss. Undoubtedly those re- 
ceiving bids think there must either be 
an enormous profit in the nursery busi- 
ness or that the nurserymen are “darn” 
poor business men. 

Individuals and private industries 
are becoming wise to nurserymen’s 
wild bidding and are also asking for 
bids. If the award is to be made 
strictly on price, my firm usually bids 
the job farewell and looks for some- 
thing else. A few years ago, when 
there were tremendous surpluses and 
little business, we could account for 
some poor salesmanship, but, frankly, 
I now see no cause for wasting time 
with unprofitable business. Take 
what you can get at a profit and let 
the other fellow have the remainder. 
I am afraid that we are inclined to 
place too much stress on volume and 
too little on net profits. We have 
salesmen making us more money on 
$5,000 annual sales than others on 
$10,000 annual sales. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to convince the $10,000 sales’ 
man that he is not worth twice the 
$5,000 man. 

Variation in quality and sizes often 
is misleading, causing planters to im 
agine some nurserymen are too high, 
when they are quoting quality stock 
in competition with trash. Recently 
a property owner who had just com 
pleted a $5,000 brick house called 
and requested that we send out a 
salesman to tell him what to use and 
what it would cost to make a plant- 
ing. We made a sketch, using plant 
material in keeping with the house. 
The property owner asked for a few 
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days to study the plan before the 
salesman was to return. On his re- 
turn the salesman found the place 
planted with Chinese arbor-vite, 
Irish juniper and Norway spruce 
which had been smothered with 
weeds in the nursery rows, appear- 
ing as if they had once served a term 
in a dog comfort station. The prop- 
erty owner expressed his regret, but 
stated that he had been quoted by an- 
other nursery a price less than half 
ours on the same number of plants 
and knew it was too big a bargain 
even to investigate. We wasted our 
time in making a plan and calling 
back. The nurseryman who fur- 
nished the stock messed up a job and 
realized little. The property owner 
would have been better off without 
any planting. Instead of being sold 
he has been “gypped™. So the whole 
affair was unfortunate for all con- 
cerned and will have a tendency to 
cause planters to lose faith in nurs- 
erymen and lose desire for planting. 
Appealing to planters with low prices 
and furnishing something of no value 
is neither salesmanship nor good 
business, and we can never hope to 
go places working on such a plan. 
As stated in the beginning, this 
does not apply to all, but far too 
many. Nurserymen are making some 
progress in selling, but are still be- 
hind the times. Good salesmanship, 
combined with the appeal our mer- 
chandise has, will afford a pleasant, 
profitable livelihood for all of us. 


I have faith in the nursery busi- 
ness and, even though I have been 
critical, I see some improvement and 
contend that there is ample business 
at a fair price for all of us. May we 
not have the courage to destroy the 
unsalable stock and ask a decent price 
for our good stock, which I can as- 
sure you is none too plentiful? 





THE GRIFFING WAY. 


The years are not many since a 
southern nurseryman, addressing a 
convention, suggested that the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs could be ex- 
tended through the summer and the 
nurserymen’s business season pro- 
longed to at least nine months of the 
year, instead of being confined to 
three or four months. Most of his 
hearers regarded the suggestion as of 
too little importance even to scoff, 
but an occasional one listened with 
interest. Here and there the proposal 


was given trial, and gradually the 
practice spread. Now that nursery- 
men themselves are convinced that 
it is practical to move plants in other 
than a dormant condition, the prob- 
lem is to educate the public, or 
rather, to undo the education that 
was given in the other direction in 
days gone by. 

This is being done. A recent ex- 
ample is a circular sent out last month 
by the Griffing Nurseries, at Beau- 
mont and Houston, Tex. An illus- 
trated folder carries the caption: 
“Without Losing a Leaf, Plant Big 
Trees Now the Grifing Way.” 
While the various operations of the 
firm’s landscape department are por- 
trayed, perhaps the most interesting 
part of the circular is the letter in 
typewriter type that faces the reader 
upon first opening the folder. Above 
is the portrait and below the signa- 
ture of W. C. Griffing, and the head- 
line is, “I recommend planting now.” 
Following is the letter in full, which 
may give some other nurserymen 
ideas by which they can convince 
their customers of the practicability 
of a longer planting season: 

If you have read many nursery cata- 
logues, then you must have read that 
planting should be done after the leaves 
fall or before the buds start in spring. 

To us, this is a very primitive idea, for 
fifty years of nursery experience have 
proved that we can plant with as good 
or better success in summer. 

Our trees and shrubs are so grown in 
our nursery that they can be moved 
safely any season of the year. Our irri- 
gation facilities give the plants a full and 
compact root system so that when they 
are balled and burlapped for transplant- 
ing, the entire root system remains intact. 

Of course, the propagating, growing 
and training methods, as well as the care 
in transplanting, have much to do with 
success in growth after planting and our 
ability to transplant at all seasons of the 
year. 

So again I say, now is the ideal time to 
plant, for now the ground is warm and 
the plants will at once send out new roots 
into the warm ground and new buds and 
leaves on the tops, while in winter plant 
life remains dormant until spring. 

There is no reason to wait . . . Plant 
now! 





CURIOUS FOLIAGE. 


Several trees and shrubs that bear 
foliage far different from the ordi- 
nary types are described in the 
August bulletin of the Morton Ar- 
boretum. About the most curious 
is Salix babylonica crispa annularis, 
whose foliage as illustrated in the 
bulletin eliminates any further need 
for explanation of the name ram's 
horn willow given it by the ar- 
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boretum staff, for each leaf curls in 
a manner suggesting nothing so 
much as a ram’s horn. It is said 
that this willow is much too un- 
gainly in habit and too uncertain as 
regards hardiness for general land- 
scape planting in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, but that, as an oddity, it is 
worth the necessary special protec- 
tion. 

Salix Matsudana tortuosa, the 
dragon’s claw willow, has wavy 
foliage and tortuously twisted stems 
and branches. The leaves are yellow 
green above, grayish below and finely 
toothed; the branches are yellowish 
at first, becoming brownish gray 
with age. It has more vigor than the 
ram's horn willow and develops into 
a good-size specimen of erect form 
and pleasing contour. It is fairly 
hardy and does not seem to suffer in 
periods of drought. 

Among the various cut-leaved and 
narrow-leaved forms described are 
the following: Acer saccharinum 
Wieri, cut-leaved Wier maple; Alnus 
glutinosa incisa, thorn-leaved alder; 
Fagus sylvatica laciniata hetero- 
phylla, fern-leaved beech; Fraxinus 
oxycarpa oxyphylla, an ash with nar- 
row lance-shaped, coarsely toothed 
leaves, downy along the midrib and 
lower veins; Prunus Armeniaca salici- 
folia, an apricot with narrow slender- 
tipped leaves of yellow green with 
scalloped and undulating red-tinged 
margins, and Rhamnus Frangula 
asplenifolia, a remarkable cut-leaved 
form of the alder buckthorn, all of 
which do well at the arboretum and 
are worthy of more general planting. 





PEONIES should become dormant 
in late summer and early fall. Early 
maturity is a means of reducing win- 
ter injury to the minimum. As soon 
as the dormant period is reached, the 
peonies, together with all weed 
growth, should be mowed or cut 
down as close to the soil level as pos- 
sible without injury to the peony 
crown. Two methods of removing 
the resulting refuse are commonly 
practiced commercially. When the 
weed growth is exceedingly heavy, 
the refuse is raked up, hauled away 
and burned. Under usual conditions, 
when the weed growth is less heavy 
and conditions are favorable, the en- 
tire planting is burned over. The sec- 
ond method is a timesaver and is 
commonly employed without notice- 
able injury to the peonies. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Sixteenth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material—By C. W. Wood 


This series of rather rambling 
notes on native plants which has 
been running in these columns for 
some time gives the writer another 
opportunity to speak a few words in 
praise of the best evergreen ground 
cover now available to the gardening 
public—the partridge berry or, as 
the botanists have it, Méitchella 
repens. No doubt some readers will 
take exception to that statement, 
thinking that too much ground is 
covered by the unqualified word 
“best,” but viewing the matter from 
every standpoint, including all fac- 
tors which go into the making of 
a good ground cover, except immedi- 
ate results, I am of the opinion that 
an unprejudiced trial will lead to the 
same conclusion. 

The partridge berry is evergreen, 
varying in intensity of greenness ac- 
cording to the amount of shade it 
has. Most illustrations of the plant 
do it an injustice in that it is shown 
as rather sparsely leaved, when, as a 
matter of fact, a well grown plant 
makes a perfectly flat carpet of small 
roundish leaves, usually marked with 
white lines. When so grown there 
is nothing in its class that can com- 
pare with it for covering difficult 
places in the garden, especially those 
trying half-shaded situations under 
evergreen trees. The partridge berry 
also gives forth a delightful fragrance 
when in bloom in spring, and its 
bright red berries, produced by pink- 
throated, white, twin flowers, are 
not only persistent outdoors, but 
make pleasing and readily salable 
bowl decorations for indoor use dur- 
ing the winter. 

Its culture is not nearly so diff- 
cult as some authorities would have 
us believe. It apparently grows best 
here in soil of moderate acidity, but 
some observers say that does not 
hold true threughout the plant's 
range. My own observations only 
cover northern Michigan, and there 
I find it almost invariably occurs in 
acid soil. It is ‘not at all unlikely, 
however, that it behaves differently 
elsewhere, and it is advisable to give 
collected material*the same kind of 
soil as that from which it was taken. 
I have a notion that therein lies the 


greatest difficulty in taming plants 
taken from the wild. If any recom- 
mendations are to be made, I believe 
they should include handling the 
partridge berry in autumn and lift- 
ing a generous quantity of the soil 
in which each plant is found grow- 
ing. It may be multiplied by divi- 
sion, which is perhaps the easiest 
method of propagation, though it 
may also be grown from cuttings. 
Rooting in sand is usually recom- 
mended, but I have better results 
by using sphagnum moss in a closed 
case. 


Melampodium Cinereum. 


Melampodium cinereum, the so- 
called Colorado rock daisy, appears 
to be a real acquisition for the rock 
garden. I say that it appears to be, 
because it has not been in my garden 
long enough to pass final judgment, 
but its growth so far points to an 
excellent future for the plant. Its 
greatest value, it seems to me, is in 
its long season of bloom, which seems 
to be practically continuous. Even 
a nonstop bloomer has to have beauty, 
however, to make it a good garden 
plant and that the melampodium has, 
particularly in its pure white helian- 
themum-like flowers. Its height of 
six inches exactly fits it for a sunny, 
well drained slope in the rock garden. 
Propagation is easy from seeds and 
no doubt from cuttings, though I 
have not yet tried the latter method. 


Mentzelia. 


It is unfortunate that the ment- 
zelias are either annuals, monocarpic 
perennials or tender shrubs. At any 
rate, all that I have grown fall into 
one of these classes, and none but 
the herbaceous perennials may be 
considered here. The unfortunate 
part about the latter is their mono- 
carpic nature, which makes them 
more or less of a problem in the 
garden. Less showy plants are often 
grown by gardeners, however, and 
one cannot tell how his customers 
are going to react to any plagt until 
a trial has been made. For several 
years when help was more plentiful 
I grew and found ready sale for a 
quantity of two monocarpic kinds, 


M. decapetala and M. nuda, and can 
thoroughly recommend them as spec- 
tacular displays when in bloom. The 
first of these is much the better plant, 
with creamy white, fragrant flowers 
as much as five inches in diameter 
studded with upward of 300 promi- 
nent stamens, the flower giving the 
general impression of a water lily. 
It does well in dry situations, where 
it will grow from fifteen to twenty 
inches high, while a little more mois- 
ture and fair amount of fertility may 
double those figures. It is grown 
from seeds and is not moved easily 
after it has made much growth. The 
best way we found to handle the 
plants was in 4 or S-inch rose pots, 
selling them when about 3 months 
old; in other words, potting seedlings 
in early spring when they are large 
enough to handle and selling them 
in early summer while the show 
plants are in bloom. That makes a 
quick turnover and repeat sales every 
summer to those who are enthusiastic 
enough to replace them yearly. 


Monarda. 


It will not be necessary to take up 
space for the popular Oswego tea, 
Monarda didyma, except to mention 
the fact to new growers that the more 
showy colors, like Cambridge Scar- 
let, are sure-fire sellers while they are 
in flower. Fortunately, too, they may 
be moved readily at that time. I am 
not sure, however, of some of the 
bright colors sold as forms of the 
foregoing, some that I have had 
showing more of the characters, such 
as obtusely angled stems, densely 
bearded throat of calyx and later 
blooming habit, of M. fistulosa. In 
gardens where moisture is at a pre- 
mium, the last-named species is the 
better plant, being able to get along 
in the driest situations. The prevail- 
ing color in M. fistulosa, so far as I 
have observed it in nature, is light 
purple, but crimson, rosy red, flesh- 
colored, lilac and deep purple are 
also mentioned in the literature. 


Mirabilis. 
The genus mirabilis is best known 


in gardens in the form of the popular 
four-o'clock, or marvel-of -Peru, which 
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is treated as an annual in northern 
gardens. The desert four-o'clock, 
Mirabilis multiflora, a true perennial 
from western plains as far north as 
Colorado, is sometimes mentioned in 
garden literature as being a highly 
ornamental perennial, and it is to 
this plant that I want to refer. There 
are just two things about it: Either 
I do not know how to grow the 
plant or it is not so admirabilis, as 
the old name, before Linnzus short- 
ened it to mirabilis, would indicate. 
As it grows here, the 2-foot plants 
are rather sparsely clothed in their 
grayish, more or less cordate leaves 
and produce sparingly their small 
purplish tubular flowers in summer. 
Experience here would not warrant 
its inclusion in a iist of plants of 
garden value, and it is only men- 
tioned to warn growers who might 
be tempted to invest much time and 
money in it to go slowly until they 
have been convinced by trial that 
it is desirable under their conditions. 
Nemastylis. 

As usually understood, nemastylis 
is composed of three closely related 
species confined to southwestern 
United States, none of which is com- 
pletely hardy in northern Michigan. 
The only one that is ever safe here 
is N. acuta, and no doubt it would 
be able to stand our winters if bulbs 
from the northern part of its range 
in Kansas were available. Wherever 
it can be used, I am sure a bright 
future is in store for it as soon as 
gardeners know about it. 

The genus belongs to the iris fam- 
ily, the species mentioned growing 
from a brownish scaly bulb about an 
inch long, with two to six grass-like 
root leaves up to a foot or more in 
length and a simple or branched stem 
which may grow as tall as ten inches. 
Each spathe carries up to five flowers 
made up of six sky-blue segments 
which open out flat, making a flower 
two inches or more in diameter. Its 
habit of opening one flower at a time 
makes for longer blooming time- than 
one usually expects of a plant of its 
kind, a period that covers twenty 
days or more if both old and young 
bulbs are included in the planting. 

Mere words cannot convey the 
beauty of this plant, nor can I picture 
its charm, though I might say that 
to me it is one of the loveliest of 
native plants and that it deserves far 
more attention than it has ever had. 
The only drawbacks to its popularity 


that I can see are its tenderness to 
cold, which may perhaps be overcome 
by propagating from northern stock, 
and the apparent cultural difficulties. 
It is reported as requiring a heavy 
soil, but I think its need for constant 
moisture during the growing season 
is of more importance than character 
of soil. In any event, I have flowered 
it beautifully in pots in a light alka- 
line sand and could notice no differ- 
ence between its behavior in that 
and in a heavy clay so long as its 
moisture needs were satisfied. I have 
never propagated the plant, but, 
judging from its connections and 
character of plant, would expect 
seedage to be the logical method. 


Paronychia. 

No whitlow-wort that I know will 
cause much excitement, but all make 
silvery mounds that are useful for 
dry sunny slopes in the rock garden. 
Of the native species, Paronychia 
argyrocoma, an eastern American 
plant growing in rocky places from 
Maine to Georgia, is perhaps the 
best. It makes mats of foliage which 
is clothed in silvery hairs, and the 
small inconspicuous flowers are fur- 
nished with silvery bracts, giving the 
plant a silvery aspect throughout the 
open year. P. pulvinata, from west- 
ern mountains, is less silvery than 
the former, but it is also more dwarf, 
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making a tight cushion. It is also 
less easily grown under eastern con- 
ditions. All that the eastern plant 
asks for is a stony, sunny, dry spot. 
It is easily propagated from seeds 
or divisions and no doubt from cut- 
tings if rapid multiplication is needed. 





PEONIES grown on a southern 
slope often bloom as much as four to 
ten days earlier than those grown 
with northern exposure. A wind- 
break of evergreens or other trees on 
the windward side of the planting 
often stimulates better quality and 
earliness of bloom. 


SOIL preparation is indispensable 
to successful peony growing and 
should be started two or three years 
before the peonies are planted. 
Where possible, a crop of alfalfa, 
sweet clover or soy beans should be 
plowed under as part of the prepa- 
ration. Moderate applications of well 
rotted manure, ten to sixteen tons to 
the acre, applied one or two years 
previous to planting, are advisable. 
Fresh manure should not be applied 
just previous to planting. 
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ELM DISEASES NOT DUTCH. 


Many elm trees affected by other 
diseases have been mistaken for cases 
of Dutch elm disease this season. 
Common among these is gnomonia. 
Others are cephalosporium and ver- 
ticillium. None of these kills the 
trees except in extreme cases. 

Gnomonia, pronounced without 
the g, has been general on elm leaves 
this season in some sections. The 
spores multiply during hot, damp 
days followed by fairly cool nights. 
Foliage first is sprinkled with black 
spots. Later the leaves turn yellow 
and brown before dropping, still re- 
taining their spotty appearance. In 
some cases the tree is completely de- 
foliated before the end of the season 
and is greatly weakened. Since the 
disease spreads by means of spores, 
dropped leaves should be collected 
and burned immediately. Gnomonia 
is present every year, but has been 
more prevalent than usual in 1937. 

Cephalosporium causes the leaves 
to turn yellow, and an examination of 
the cross section of an affected twig 
reveals dark streaks in the wood un- 
der the bark resembling those caused 
by Dutch elm disease. It is only when 
the discolored wood is treated in cul- 
ture that the disease is seen to be 
caused by a different fungus, that is 
much less destructive to the elms. 

Verticillium is less common, but is 
sometimes mistaken for the fatal elm 
trouble because of similar symptoms. 
The final diagnosis for all these dis- 
eases comes in the laboratory when 
the fungus is grown on sterilized cul- 
tures. Each fungus has individual 
characteristics of growth that make 
it unmistakable. 





SPRAY FOR ELM DISEASE. 


The results of an experiment to de- 
termine a possible means of protecting 
elms from the Dutch elm disease by 
spraying are reported by the Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories, Stamford, 
Conn., which assert that spraying may 
be the way to save valuable trees from 
this disease. 

For the experiment three small elms 
were potted and enclosed in cages. 
One tree was sprayed and the other 
two were not. One hundred and six 
European elm bark beetles were freed 
in the cage with the sprayed tree and 
104 and sixty-two, respectively, were 
put into the other cages. The sprayed 
elm was practically unharmed by the 
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beetles, but the bark on the unsprayed 
trees was so badly eaten that all the 
foliage fell and the trees died. The 
beetles on the sprayed tree lived about 
the same length of time as the beetles 
on the unsprayed trees. The method 
of spraying differed from the usual 
practice in that the twigs, limbs and 
trunk as well as the foliage were thor 
oughly covered with spray. 





PEACH MOSAIC. 

Codperative federal-state inspection 
for the peach mosaic disease in the in- 
fected states is well under way with a 
force of seventy-five inspectors. In 
Colorado only about one-fifth as much 
mosaic is present in the affected area 
as there was last year. The California 
survey indicates an increase of one to 
five times over that of last year. These 
two states, so far as is known, are the 
only two where the disease exists in 
extensive commercial peach areas. In- 


fections in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and Utah are confined to areas 
not so important commercially. The 
results of the field work of the past two 
seasons indicate that if inspection and 
eradication are continued the spread 
will be checked and the disease eradi- 
cated before extensive economic losses 
are sustained. 

E. W. Bodine and L. W. Durrell 
report in Science, July 23, 1937, that 
Maynard plum trees have been found 
to be carriers of the peach mosaic virus 
in the Palisade district of Colorado, 
although these trees do not show the 
symptoms evident in the peach. 


SMALL cherry trees covered with 
cloth fly screening will produce per- 
fect cherries. Birds like mulberries 
better than cherries, and mulberries 
may be planted to attract the birds 
from cherry trees too large to cover 
with cloth screenin«. 





Texas Convention 


Actions to Forward A. A. N. Plans Taken at Meeting at 
Austin, Featured by Interesting Addresses and Discussions 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen was held 
September 1 and 2 at the Driskill hotel, 
Austin, with a large attendance not only 
of Texas members, but including sev- 
eral nurserymen from out of the state. 

The convention opened with the 
usual welcoming addresses, President 
J. M. Ramsey’s report and that of 
the secretary-treasurer, Harvey Mosty. 
Upon completion of the usual routine 
of business, several important speakers 
were heard. 

H. F. Kuehne, Austin, member of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
explained the general trend in architec- 
ture and the codperation required be- 
tween landscape architects and building 
architects. He outlined the various 
types of homes found in the south and 
gave recommendations as to the best 
general development of landscaping in 
harmony with the individual type of 
building. 

Dr. Walter Florey, horticulturist at 
the Texas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, presented an interesting talk on 
propagation research work, expressing 
his findings with reference to the vari- 
ous chemicals used in root-stimulation 
on lining-out stock. As many experi- 
ments have been made by various grow- 
ers of the state, a considerable round- 
table discussion followed. 

R. Bruce Walley, Corpus Christi, dealt 
with the control of bootleg stock sold 
through illegitimate peddlers. He re- 
ported having found, through investiga- 
tion, many peddlers who bought, bar- 
gained or handled stolen goods for re- 
sale at below-market prices and who 
were actually moving quantities of 
shrubs during the season, interfering 
with the regular channels of trade of 
established firms. Request was made 
for investigation and particular assist- 
ance asked of the state department of 
agriculture for a measure of control of 
this practice. 

J. M. Del Curto, chief of the division of 
inspection and quarantines of the state 
department of agriculture, explained the 
general services rendered by the depart- 
ment of agriculture concerning nursery- 
men and the control of plant diseases in 
the state. Mr. Del Curto offered coépera- 
tion from the department and asked co- 
operation from the state organization 
in maintaining the rules and regulations 
of the department. 


Reports on A. A. N. 


The association expressed apprecia- 
tion of having the president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
present in the person of Edward L. 
Baker, who was able to explain the 
work being undertaken and accom- 
lished by the national organization. 
pecial mention was made of the present 
standing of the Black-Connery bill at 
Washington, the farm forestry bill and 
the social security act. He told of the 
efforts to raise funds to carry on the 
work at Washington in behalf of the 
nurserymen of the United States. Mr. 
Baker mentioned the pledge made by 
the Texas Association of Nurserymen 
and especially requested that the bal- 


ance of this pledge be raised. It was 
reported that the Texas association 
pledged $1,000, and approximately $460 
of the amount had been paid in. 

After Mr. Baker’s talk, President 
Ramsey brought the question to the 
floor. Considerable discussion followed. 
A motion was passed asking that the 
president permit subscriptions to be 
made then in order to raise the full 
amount of the pledge. Subscriptions 
were made by members in attendance 
to complete the balance of the $1,000, 
and Mr. Baker, on hearing the report, 
expressed gratitude to the Texas asso- 
ciation for its efforts in this regard. 


Addresses in Afternoon. 


Ross R. Wolf, Stephenville, gave an 
interesting talk concerning strains of 
fruit trees and pecan trees. The varia- 
tion in bearing qualities was stressed 
by Mr. Wolf, and he made recommenda- 
tions as to those varieties which are 
most suited to local climatic conditions 
for best results. His statement that fruit 
failing to live or bear in reality 
hurts the nurseryman worse than the 
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customer impressed the audience. Among 
those joining in the discussions of these 
topies was Dr. 8S. H. Yarnell, of the 
Texas A. & M. College. 

Another topic of particular interest 
to nurserymen and especially to those 
maintaining a landscape department was 
covered by the paper prepared by 
Charles H. Page, building architect, 
Austin. It dealt with “Rock Gardens 
and Landscape.” Mr. Page was unable 
to present the paper in person, but his 
son, Charles H. Page, Jr., read the 
paper and explained that rock gardens 
were his father’s hobby. Much was 
made of the growing necessity of rock 
gardens and pools in connection with 
landscaping, as well as garden lighting. 

Miss Hattfield, landscape director of 
the extension service of A. & M. Col- 
lege, gave a brief lecture concerning 
her work of training the home demon- 
stration agents, who principally work 
in the rural sections. One of these 
agents is assigned to almost every 
county in the state, and it is their 
endeavor to impress on the home owners 
within their districts the value of more 
beautiful and better kept home grounds. 

The banquet was held this year in 
honor of A. A, N. President E. L. 
Baker and his wife, who were present 
at the convention. There was a large 
attendance at the banquet, and O. S. 
Gray, toastmaster, assisted in making 
the affair a most enjoyable one for the 
group. Toasts were made in honor of 
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Fruit Tree Seedlings 
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Thrifty June-budded Stock 


We offer to the trade an up-to-date 
list of the leading varieties to select 
from. All of these trees are grown 
on our farms in Maryland. They have 
shaped up nicely and have a well bal- 
anced fibrous root system—the kind of 
stock that will please you and your 
customers. 
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PEACH PITS 


President Baker as well as the retiring 
president of the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, J. M. Ramsey. Both Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Ramsey were presented 
with gifts from the association during 
the evening. 

Talks on Roses. 


The second day of the convention 
opened with reports of various com- 
mittees and several additional talks of 
particular interest. 

Dr. John R. Ratsek, rose research 
specialist, Tyler, explained the vari- 
ous rose diseases, their control and the 
value of soil-testing equipment, which 
he considered every nurseryman should 
have to make tests of soil before plant- 
ing rose gardens. He made much of 
poor drainage conditions, which often 
cause ill developed roses. 

J. A. Bostick, Tyler, president of the 
East Texas Rose Growers’ Association, 
made a general report on the rose situa 
tion in Tyler and east Texas this sea- 
son. He stated that approximately 400 
growers were found in that area, and 
in 1936-37 sixteen million roses were 
produced for market in Texas, whereas 
one-half that number were produced in 
other states. The natural consumption 
for roses during the season totaled 
approximately sixteen million roses, the 
excess being a surplus, which was 
dumped on the market at ridiculously 
low prices throughout the season. This 
year there is a big shortage in roses, 
occasioned by poorly developed root 
stock last year, and it is expected that 
prices will be greatly increased by the 
growers this autumn, and even under 
this condition the supply will not be 
sufficient for the usual demand. 

Discussion was raised concerning state 


institutions’ growing not only stock for 


planting their own grounds, but also for 
sale, and a motion was passed that the 
association protest to the governor and 
state officials that further practices of 
this kind should be stopped. It was 
pointed out during the discussion that 
several institutions which had formerly 
been buyers of quantities of ornamental 
shrubbery from commercial growers 
now not only were growing their re 
quirements, but were selling in compe 
tition to the commercial firms. The 
injustice of such practice when the state 
institutions were maintained by public 
funds was pointed out and immediate 
relief was asked. 

Another important topic discussed 
was that Texas should form a chapter 
of the American Association of Nursery 
men. It was felt that the state asso 
ciation would accomplish much more as 
a separate unit and was sufficiently large 
to be so organized. Official nominees 
from the Texas association to the Amer 
ican Association of Nurserymen’s an 
nual convention were J. A, Bostick and 
J. M. Ramsey. 


Officers Elected. 


The convention extended through the 
second afternoon, and prior to adjourn 
ment the officers for the new year were 
elected. R. P. Verhalen, Scottsville, 
was elected president; J. M. Ramsey, 
retiring president, was named vice 
president, and as secretary-treasurer, 
Harvey Mosty, Kerrville, was re 
elected. 

Several new members were taken into 
the association during the convention, 
bringing the membership up above the 
134 members reported at the opening 
of the sessions. Wilma Gunter, 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew) 





6 to 9 ft. high, spaced 6 and 8 ft. apart. 
Perfect, compact, extra-heavy speci- 
mens. Roots very fibrous. Dig with 
perfect balls 


Quotations on any quantity 
PEEKSKILL NURSERY 
Peekskill, N. Y. 











Taxus media Hatfleldii 

XX, bushy, 8 to 12 ins., 25e¢ 

XX, bushy, 12 to 18 ins., 35e¢ 
Clethra alnifolia, transplanted 

Bushy, 18 to 24 ins., bic 
Viburnum Opulus, 12 to 18 ins, Se 
Viburnum dentatum, 18 to 24 ins., Se 


VAN DER VOET NURSERIES 


Taunton, Mass. 











COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


i-year-old, 10 to 12 ins, out of 2-in 
pots No set back, every tree grows, 
no shading needed 

$30.00 per 100 


THE HARRIS GARDENS 


Enterprise, Kan. 











EVERGREENS 


Pinus Ponderosa 
\ very fine hardy decorative evergreen 
EXTRA-STRONG; 2 year old 
PREPAID, $12.00 per 1000 


Rocky Mountain Evergreen Co. 


Evergreen, Colorado 











DOUGLAS FIR SEEDLINGS 


$22.50 per 1000; $200.00 per 10,000 
$1750.00 per 100,000 
Finest quality from northern Colorado 
and Wyoming seed. 
A complete stock of lining-out ever- 
greens and shrubs Preliminary list 
mailed on request 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY, Scotch Grove, lowa 














We have 
Assorted Peach Trees 
for fall 
on sale or exchange 


Blountville Nurseries, Inc. 
Blountville, Tenn. 














California Program 


Administration of Grades and Standards Law 
Among Numerous Important Topics of Discussion 


Every nurseryman in California, 
whether or not he is a member of the 
state nurserymen’s association, is being 
invited to the annual convention of the 
California Association of Nurserymen 
for its twenty-seventh meeting at the 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., Septem- 
ber 22 to 24. In addition, invitations 
are being sent nurserymen in Oregon, 
Washington and other western states 
for what is expected to be an excep- 
tionally interesting 3-day program, The 
convention will open Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 22, in the Crystal room 
of the Hotel Oakland, with President 
James R. Crombie presiding. 

Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello, will have 
charge of a get-together luncheon in 
the West room of the Hotel Oakland, 
and during the afternoon session Abe 
Leach, attorney and president of the 
California spring garden show, will talk 
on “The Customers’ Opinion of Some 
Nurserymen.” Prof. E. O. Essing, Uni- 
versity of California, will then give an 
illustrated talk on “Some Horticultural 
Observations in Northern Europe.” 
“Progress in Experiments with Plant 
Hormones,” also illustrated, will be told 
by a representative of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Ray D. Hartman will give a report on 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men’s annual convention at Chicago, 
and Avery H. Steinmetz, Pacific coast 
director of the national association, will 
talk on “What Your National Associa- 
tion Is Doing to Improve Your Busi- 
ness.” 

Thursday morning, Harry Marks, Los 
Angeles, will talk on “Modernizing the 
Nursery Industry,” explaining the ad- 
vantages of live and effective local, 
state and national trade organizations. 
“Why the Grades and Standards Law 
Was Enacted” is the subject of a talk 
by George C. Roeding, Jr., chairman of 
the plant standardization committee. 
J. Lee Hewitt, chief of the state bureau 
of nursery service, will talk on “Inter- 
pretation of the New Grades and Stand- 
ards Law.” Next will come a talk on 
“Methods of Enforcing the New Grades 
and Standards Law,” by John B. Stein- 
weden, assistant chief. 

B. A. Mitchell will be in charge of 


the Thursday luncheon, which will be 
held under the auspices of the Portland 
Nursery Club. 

“Some Local Problems of the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner” will be discussed 
by Gordon B. Laing, agricultural com- 
missioner of Alameda county, Oakland. 
A. A. Brock, director, state department 
of agriculture, will give a message from 
the department. 

“Recent Developments of Vacuum 
Fumigation” will be discussed by D. B. 
Mackie, senior entomologist, state de- 
partment of agriculture. “Landscaping 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion” will be discussed by Emory A. 
La Valle, of the exposition bureau of 
horticulture. Walter R. Dimm, Port- 
land, Ore., will talk on “Credit Plan as 
Applied to the Pacific Coast Association 
of Nurserymen.” 

Friday morning, Lou Johnson will 
discuss “The Results of the Activities 
of Horticultural Industries, Ine.” 
Charles Malmo, president, Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, Seattle, 
Wash., will talk on “Present and Future 
Outlook of the Nursery Industry in the 
State of Washington,” and Ear! House- 
weart, Woodburn, Ore., president of 
the Oregon Nursery Association, will 
give a “Review of the Nursery In- 
dustry in the State of Oregon.” Fol- 
lowing the reports and election of of- 
ficers, the business meetings will then 
be adjourned. 

Evening events of interest include 
“A Night of Surprises” Wednesday eve- 
ning, in the Crystal room of the Hotel 
Oakland, and the annual banquet at 
the hotel, Thursday evening, with Ben- 
nie Walker, N. B. C. artist, as master 
of ceremonies. Friday afternoon the 
members will attend a luncheon of the 
famous Oakland Business Men’s Garden 
Club, with James Cobbledick, president 
and master of ceremonies, at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium, Friday afternoon the 
annual barbecue and sports program 
will be held, with H. J. Scherer, Los 
Angeles, master of ceremonies. The 
sports program will be started at 2 
p- m., directed by the Oakland recrea- 
tion department, and the barbecue din- 
ner will be served at 5 p. m., with Jack 
McDonnell chief chef. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Interesting entertainment has been 
arranged for the visiting ladies, which 
will include a luncheon Wednesday, 
with a trip to the Oakland rose garden. 
Thursday, a trip over the bay bridges 
and to other places of scenic interest 
in San Francisco will be followed by a 
luncheon at Lake Merrit hotel. 

The second annual nursery equipment 
and accessory show will be held at the 
hotel during the convention. 





CALIFORNIA STANDARDS LAW. 


Requirements on Labeling. 


Sponsored by the nursery industry 
of California, the new California nurs- 
ery grades and standards law, enacted 
at the 1937 session of the legislature, 
and now in effect, being administered 
by the California department of agri- 
culture through its bureau of nursery 
service, requires that all nursery stock 
shall be labeled with its proper name. 
In the case of ornamental plants, this 
must be the botanical name. In ad- 
dition, the grade of the stock must be 
indicated on the tag. 

Commenting upon the new law, J. 
Lee Hewitt, chief of the bureau of nurs- 
ery service, said: 

“The law provides in brief, first, that 
all plants sold in California shall be 
labeled according to certain standards 
which are named in the law for each 
type of nursery stock and, second, that 
each plant or lot of nursery stock shall 
be as good as the label says it is. 

“A eritical buying public can now 
have what it demands in nursery stock. 
In fact, the buying public must be 
critical in order that the public shall 
receive the full benefits of the law. Every 
buyer should insist that the nursery 
stock he has purchased be inspected 
by the agricultural commissioner or his 
deputies in the county where it is to 
be planted in order to determine that 
it is free from plant pests. Every 
buyer should also insist that his nursery 
stock when purchased bear a proper 
label to show that it complies with 
the legal standards for that type of 
plant. 

“If the nursery stock buyer finds any 
evidence that labels have been switched 
or used improperly, he should make 
prompt complaint to the nearest agri- 
cultural enforcement officer, or write 
directly to the bureau of nursery serv- 
ice, state department of agriculture, 
Sacramento. 

“Most nurserymen are, of course, 
honest in their dealings and anxious 











Truehedge 
Columnberry | f"", 


Berberis Thunbergi Piurifiora Erecta 





—- 





Common 
Barberry 


Compare these 2-year-old plants 


New Truchedge 
Columnberry 





U.S. Patent 
No. 110 
Feqgegesen 
Rights 


in the fall of 1934. 


A rather limited supply is available for fall 1937. 


WHOLESALE 
Per 10 Per 100 Per 1000 
50 $12.00 $105.00 


Coon 
tom one © 
FF 


3.50 Y 
2 feet 4.75 40.00 
The large comple 
distributors: 
Adams Nursery, Inc.....Springfield, Mass. 
Bay State Nursery...North Abington and 
Framingham, Mass. 
Cc. R. Burr & Co Manchester, Conn. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairview Evergreen Nursery 
Fairview, Pa. 
Chas. Fiore Nurseries...Prairie View, Ill. 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co....Monroe, Mich. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. Newark, N. Y¥ 


The Corte Nursery Com 
“Everything 


THE PLANT SENSATION OF THE DECADE 
The value of this wonder spire plant has been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt by 
the general acceptance of the trade. Over 600,000 plants being sold since introduction 


y .00 ¢ w 
te book depicting the “Ready-Made” hedge is available upon request. 
Purchases may be made direct from the Cole Nursery Co. or from the following licensed 


any (Er. 181) Painesville, Ohio 


"s Good and Hardy” 


The established prices are as 


Each 


$0.30 
35 
45 


RETAIL 
Per5 Per 26 aH 100 


-60 
-70 . 
90 3.50 


Lester C. Lovett Little Silver, N. J. 
Mount Arbor Nurseries. ..Shenandoah, Ia. 
Princeton Nurseries Princeton, N. J. 
Shenandoah Nurseries...Shenandoah, Ia. 


E. D. Smith & 

Winona, Ont., Can. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. Painesville, O. 
Wayside Gardens Co. Mentor, O. 


WRITE for wholesale catalogue 
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20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 


transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2! 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875. 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 











HEMLOCK 


TSUGA CANADENSIS 
( Canadian Hemlock ) 


We have five blocks of 10,000 each of 
the following sizes which we are offer- 
ing at a very low price in order to thin 
them out. All nursery-grown, well 
sheared and very dense, Better quality 
cannot be procu Each 
1 to 2 feet, XX, B&B. 

2 to 8 feet, XX, B&B 


5 to 6 feet, xxx. B&éB 
Prices on Hemlock up to 15 ft. quoted 
upon request. 
ROYAL OAK BOXWOOD FARMS 
MARION, VIRGINIA 











Ampelopsis Veitchii Forcing Roses 
Barberry Thunbergii 
And Complete Line of Nursery Stuck 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. A— Manchester, Conn. 











FLOWERING CRABS 


5 to 9 feet 8 to 10 varieties 
Carload lots. 


Ghent Ridge Nursery 
35 Marvin Ave. Akron, O. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruits, 

Send your Want Lists for quotations. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Established 1893 Westminster, Md. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 





to please their customers. There are 
some, however, who take flagrant ad- 
vantage of the lack of knowledge on 
the part of their customers, and sell 
them something different than they 
asked for, or sell them some weak, 
stunted plant that could not be sold 
to one who knows nursery stock. It is 
this latter class whom we hope to reach 
and curb through the enforcement of 
the nursery grades and standards law.” 


What Labels Must Show. 


The following is a brief statement, 
issued by A. A. Brock, director of the 
department of agriculture, as to what 
nursery stock labels must show regard- 
ing grades and standards: 


The new law relating to grades and standards 
for nursery stock, agricultural code sections 1148 
to 1149.5, provides that nursery stock when sold 
or offered for sale shall be labeled as to its name 
and grade in conformity with the law and is sub- 
ject to inspection at all times to determine 
whether or not it conforms. Complaints may be 
filed and prosecutions instituted for failure prop- 
erly to grade and label nursery stock. The grades 
specified to be used on labels are minimum, and 
no plants may fall below them. The director of 
agriculture may make rules and regulations to 
carry the law into effect. 

Each plant, or lot of plants (one variety) must 
bear a label. Each label of an ornamental plant 
must bear the botanical name of the plant (unless 
there is no such name). All labels must bear 
either the botanical name or the recognized com- 
mon name. Cold-storage stock must be so labeled. 
Made-up containers may be labeled with a single 
label, 

Labels on conifers and evergreens must show 
height or spread, using certain specified numerals 
only. 

Labels on deciduous ornamentals and palms 
must show height, in specified numerals. 

Labels on herbaceous perennials must show age 
and method of propagation. 

Labels on container-grown plants must show 
height or spread, and the size of any tub or box. 

Labels on growing decorative (florist) plants 
must show size. 

Labels on lining-out stock must show height, 
age and times transplanted. 

Labels on top-worked plants must show height 
in feet, and age. 

Labels on trained plants must show height and 
diameter in specified numerals. 

Labels on roses must show grade, 
and by word. 

Labels on citrus and olive trees must show 
caliper and age. 

Labels on bush fruits and grapes must show 
age, method of propagation, height (of any cur- 
rants, etc.), grade (of any grapes). 

Labels on fruit trees must show caliper. 

Labels on nut trees must show height, in speci 
fied numerals. 

Labels may show certain other permitted in- 
formation but must not be confusing. 

The nursery stock must be as good as the label 
says it is. No plant may be below the minimum 
grade shown on the label. Each lot must average 
up to the average of its grade. There are certain 
limitations concerning the statement of both 
ealiper and height. Certain minimum quantity 
standards are required. 

Strawberry plants, annual bedding plants in 
flats and annual vegetable plants in flats or bare 
root are not included by the grades and standards 


law. 
M. H. L. 


by number 


MAIL ORDER MEN TO MEET. 


The autumn meeting of the National 
Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held September 21 at the 
La Salle hotel, Chicago. The president 
of the organization is Elden H. Burgess, 
Galesburg, Mich., and the secretary- 
treasurer is B. W. Keith, Sawyer, Mich. 





COMING EVENTS. 


September 22 to 24, California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual convention, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 

September 26 to 30, American Ceme- 
tery Owners Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

September 26 to 30, American Institute 
of Park Executives and American Park 
Society, annual convention, Fort Worth. 

October 3 to 7, Association of American 
Cemetery Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Tex. 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew ) 


Our knowledge of the manifest quali- 
ties of this evergreen prompts us to 
transmit a share of the high regard 
we hold for it. Decidedly the best “all 
purpose” evergreen in our huge nurs- 
ery, it ranks as “America’s Public 
Evergreen No. 1.” 


An interesting deep green, holding 
good color throughout the entire year; 
contrasts beautifully in arrangement 
with other evergreens; dignified and 
lovel as a specimen; excellent in 
foundation planting; hardy; not par- 
ticular as to location; dense, compact 
and practical as a hedge; adaptable 
to any desired shearing. 


The fibrous roots of our Taxus are a 
result of frequent root pruning, insur- 
ing a hundred per cent earth ball 
with almost perfect transplanting suc- 
cess. Sizes for all planting conditions. 
Quotations on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


See our price list 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


P. 0. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy on growers 


of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY co. 
Established 1 TURGEON 


GAY, WIS. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 
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Reviews of New Books 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


“Methods in Plant Physiology” has 
been written by Walter E. Loomis, 
Ph. D., associate professor of plant 
physiology and research associate at 
Iowa State College, and Charles A. 
Shull, Ph. D., professor of plant physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, as 
a laboratory manual and research hand- 
book. 

This volume, which is published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., brings 
together material which will be useful 
alike to the instructor in biology or 
plant physiology, to the student in 
plant physiology and to the research 
worker in plant physiology, farm crops, 
forestry, genetics and horticulture. The 
laboratory outlines in the first part of 
the book cover 229 pages and range 
from simple demonstrations suitable for 
elementary classes to quantitative ex- 
periments requiring research apparatus 
and technique. The second section, of 
187 pages, contains directions for de- 
terminations such as will be made by 
advanced students or by beginning re- 
search workers in plant physiology, hor- 
ticulture, agronomy and forestry. 

Directions and explanations appear 
in such detail and the drawings are 
so clear and understandable that any- 
one interested in increasing his store of 
scientific plant knowledge can use the 
book to advantage even though he may 
be deficient in his schooling in chemis- 
try and physics. The book, bound in 
tan cloth, sells for $4.50. 





GARDENING ON NOTHING A YEAR. 


Home gardeners will find much prac 
tical information in “Gardening on Noth- 
ing a Year,” published by Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint, in which Mary 8. Griffith 
describes her experiences with her 2-acre 
garden in Westchester county, N. Y., 
after the depression compelled her to 
dispense with the regular gardener, and 
even the man by the day, and to depend 
entirely upon her own ‘efforts to pre- 
serve and enhance its beauty. 

The trade will be glad to learn that 
Mrs. Griffith contradicts the title of the 
book occasionally, most particularly 
where she says, “You cannot avoid 
spending money for two essentials, the 
correet pruning of your large fruit and 
ornamental trees, and the spraying of 
same. Do without one meal a day, but 
prune and spray!” 

The perennials that take little care 
and give most satisfaction in bloom and 
foliage are called “sustainers” by Mrs. 
Griffith and the number and variety of 
sustainers she mentions and describes 
throughout the book are amazing to the 
uninitiated. The fact is emphasized 
that, except for sustainers, she would 
have been unable to carry on with her 
two acres with any enjoyment. 

Nurserymen may well recommend this 
book to customer, for it will sell sus- 
tainers in addition to pruning and spray- 
ing services, and in it are the answers 
to many questions concerning plant 
utility and gardening practice. 

Thirty-three full-page illustrations 
from the author’s garden enable the read- 
er to visualize the results attained and 
several amusing caricatures satirize her 
difficulties. Bound in gray eloth, the 
book is $1.75. 


AMERICAN ROCK PLANTS. 


If you are interested either in plants 
for the rock garden or in native plants, 
the book “North American Rock Plants,” 
issued this month by the Macmillan Co., 
will be a welcome addition to your hor- 
ticultural library. W. H. A. Preece, a 
specialist in rock plants who has done 
a great deal of practical experimental 
work, presents first-hand data on 100 
species. The subtitle “First Series” in- 
dieates there may be further books on 
additional species. Beyond a 4-page 
preface, there is no attempt to treat the 
subject generally. A full page of text 
about each plant appears opposite a full- 
page plate of it. 

Mr. Preece undertakes to refute the 
statement that North American plants 
are more difficult to handle in the 
garden than those from Europe or Asia. 
He believes that lack of information on 
them is one reason for lack of success, 
and another important one is the sale 
of collected plants which may or may 
not have been properly reéstablished 
before shipping. The object of the book, 
states the preface, is not only to foster 
interest in the native plants of North 
America, but also to give practical 
assistance to those who wish to grow and 
propagate them. The selection of plants 
was governed by three factors, the avail- 
ability of a portrait, proved garden 
value and first-hand knowledge by the 
author. The 100 species included are 
not implied to be the 100 best. The 
photographs reproduced were taken of 
plants growing in the author’s garden 
and made by A. Nichols. They are re- 
produced in handsome black and white 
plates in this well printed book, which 
is priced at $3.50. 

If you want to know the plants cov- 
—_ in this volume, here is the list in 
ull: 


Aconitum delphinifolium compactum. 
Andromeda polifoli 

Anemone Drummondii. 

Anemonella thalictroides. 

Aquilegia Jonesii. 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Asclepias tuberosa. 

Aster foliaceus. 

Boykinia Jamesii. 

Brodiwa grandiflora. 

Callirhoe involucrata. 

Calypso bulbosa. 

Cheilantbes gracillima. 

Chimaphila umbellata. 

Chrysogonum virginianum. 

Cornus canadensis. 

Cypripedium acaule, 
pubescens, Regine. 

Delphinium Menziesii. 

Dicentra eximia. 

Disporum Smithii. 

Dodecatheon latifolium, 
Mount Arrowsmith. 

Douglasia levigata ‘‘vera,’’ 

Dryas octopetala. 

Dryopteris oregana. 

Epipactis gigantea. 

Erigeron aureus, salsuginosus glacialis. 

Eriogonum ovalifolium, umbellatum. 

Erythronium Hendersonii, oreganum, 
tum Smithii. 

Galax aphylia. 

Habenaria Michaelii. 

Hemieva ranunculifolia, 

Iris cristata, chrysophylla, 
manii, innominata, setosa, tenax, 

Jeffersonia diphylla. 

Kalmia polifolia montana. 

Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum. 

Lewisia brachycalyx, Cotyledon, 
nevadensis, rediviva, Tweedyi. 

Lilium montanum. 

Lithophragma parviflora. 

Luina hypoleuca. 

Monarda mollis. 

Pentstemon Barrette, Cardwellii, 
alpinus, Gairdneri hians, Menziesii, 
Newberryi rupicola roseus, Scouleri. 

Petrophytum Hendersonii. 

Phacelia sericea. 

Phlox cespitosa, diffusa, Douglasii, speciosa. 

Polemonium Archibalde, mellitum. 

Polygala paucifolia. 

Primula angustifolia, 

Romanzoffia sitchensis. 

Sanguinaria canadensis flore-pleno. 

Saxifraga Newcombei. 

Shortia galacifolia. 

Sieversia ciliata. 

Silene Hookeri. 

Sisyrinchium Douglasii. 

Spheeraleea coccinea, Munroana. 

Talinum okanoganense, spinescens. 

Trientalis arctica. 

Trillium rivale. 

Vaccinium cespitosum. 

Viola Filettii, pedata. 

Xerophyllum tenax. 


montanum, passerinum, 


paucifiorum, species 


nivalis ‘‘levigata."’ 


revolu- 


violacea. 
Douglasiana, Gor- 
tenuis. 


Heckneri, 


fruticosus 
Newberryi, 


suffrutescens. 





NorMAN B. CuHeErry has taken over the 
Seward Floral, Seed & Nursery Co., Se- 
ward, Neb. 

Jess H. PHELPS, 18-year-old son of 
Harvey Phelps, nurseryman at Swope 
park, Kansas City, Mo., was dangerously 
burned August 28 when he attempted to 
save one of three trucks in a burning barn. 
The barn and tool house were destroyed, 
along with equipment, the loss being esti- 
mated at $15,000. 








Cecile Brunner 
Gloria Mundi 


American Beauty 
Caledonia 

Condesa de Sastago 
Dame Edith Helen 
agg! McFarland 
Etoile de Hollande 
— - Teplitz 


H 

Hoosier ieout y 
conane © il 
K. A, Victoria 
Kitlarnes 

Los Angeles 


Radiance 


Sunkist 
Talisman 


Hemet, California 


Rosebushes 
DESERT CLIMATE GROWN 


Golden Salmon 
Ideal 
Mme. N. Levavasseur 


Margaret McGredy 

Y, redy’s Scarlet 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Mrs. Pierre 8S. du Pont 
Pres. Herbert Hoover 


Radiance. red 


Soeur Therese 
Souv. Claudius Pernet 


Willowmere 
and many others 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 











JACKSON & PERKINS (COMPANY 








NEWARK, 





Wholesale Nurseries 
NEW YORK STATE 
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Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 

for 

List 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 

Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 








——— 


Hardy, 2-year, field-grown bud- 
ded stock. Finest stock ever 
grown. Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 702-A Tyler, Texas 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 
New Carlisle, O. 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requsrements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
Orchard St. 


69 Fredonia, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Leading varieties of Grapes, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Currants, Berry Plants, 


Fall price list now ready. 
Krieger’s Wholesale Nursery 
Bridgman, Michigan 











ALLIED FAVORS A. A. N. PLAN. 


The Allied Retail Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, at its meeting last month, at 
the Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
heard the report of the Chicago conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Nurserymen presented by P. J. Van 
Melle, who represented the organization 
at the Chicago gathering. He made an 
urgent plea for membership in the na- 
tional organization and he was sup 
ported in a talk by Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., in attendance as a guest. 
They likewise urged contribution to 
the Washington representative fund, 
and a total of $200 was pledged by 
those present. 

It was voted to join with the other 
associations in the east in the forma- 
tion of a regional chapter through the 
Council of Eastern Nurserymen, rather 
than to apply for a charter as a sepa- 
rate chapter 

Stephen Bernath, Poughkeepsie, pre- 
sided in the absence of President D. 
Leslie Seott, Elmsford. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


Among subjects discussed by the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen at its 
meeting September 8 at the Hotel 
Douglas, Newark, were the inroads of 
the Japanese beetle in northern Jersey 
this summer. Colonel Edward Phillips, 
Andover, president of the association, 
said the beetle would be a greater 
menace next year, probably reaching 
its peak then in Essex and adjacent 
counties. 

“Nurserymen,” he stated, “are pre 
paring to combat the pest with new 
insecticides of recent development, 
which would be strictly nonpoisonous to 
animals. They were not sure of the 
efficacy of these insecticides yet, and so 
far nothing has been found to be more 
efficacious in fighting the pest than 
arsenate of lead sprays.” Researches of 
the state department of agriculture to 
combat the beetle were commended. 

The organization decided to sponsor 
a nurserymen’s exhibit in connection 
with the “House Practical” display 
which the Publie Service Corp. will pre- 
sent in the near future, 





TURF NURSERY IN NEW YORE. 


R. E, Culbertson, formerly with the 
Crop Protection Institute at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed to man- 
age the 52-acre nursery for the growing 
of turf at Ithaca, N. Y. This nursery, 
which was established last year by the 
soil conservation service, is the only one 
east of the Mississippi river and in- 
cludes six acres at Stewart park and 
forty-six acres at the Ithaca airport. 

The Stewart park section contains 
119 plots of one-hundredth acre each. 
At the airport there are nine plots of 
one-quarter to two acres each. Other 
plantings include some 400 rows, each 
one rod long, of various species and 
selections of grasses and legumes and 
several hundred pot tests. Observations 
at the turf nursery are intended to 
supplement those of the various agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the north- 
east. 





THE Morris Nursery Co., Moorestown, 
N. J., has purchased a farm in Alloway, 
where it will conduct a branch of its 
business after January 1, 1938. 
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A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest” 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm Seedlings. Car lot advantages to 
all points east. 

Send for our Trade List 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 











Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue Portland, Oregon 
To the Trade Only 


A complete line of Nursery Stock 
and Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreen Seedlings, Transplants, 
Maples, Nut and Apple Trees. 
Write for fall price list. 

Special reduced prices. 
MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Michigan 














HOOD NURSERIES 


We offer for Fall 1937 and Spring 1938 
complete line of Evergreens, Pink Flow- 
ering ogwood, Azaleas, Deciduous 
Magnolias, Shrubbery, Shade Trees, 
Fruit Trees, etc. 


Send us your list for quotations. 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc, Richmond, Va. 
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Inquiries on Irrigation 


SPRINKLERS FOR PERENNIALS. 


We have sent you a rough sketch of 
our perennial and rock plant nursery. 
Our problems pertain to the irrigation 
of parts of these areas when necessary. 
Hitherto during the driest times and 
when absolutely necessary we used some 
porous hose irrigation, but it did not 
seem to be especially satisfactory; so 
we want to put in something else. 

In the pump house, we have a piston 
pump that will deliver ten gallons per 
minute. We do not contemplate any 
pump enlargement, as we doubt if our 
water supply is any larger in case of 
extreme drought, as last year. 

Our problem is this: Shall we buy a 
100-foot (or a little more) movable ir- 
rigation line with oscillator and move 
it around from the field plots, to the 
rock garden and thence to the taller 
perennial display space when needed, or 
shall we buy two sprinklers consisting of 
a brass water motor and a curved arm 
in which are set eighteen nozzles? The 
sprinklers are much easier to move and 
eould be taken indoors at night and 
thence obviate the probable theft of a 
portable irrigation line and oscillator 
when left at the rock garden overnight, 
as the rock garden is about 600 feet 
from the house. We intend to deliver 
the water from place to place with 
l-inch pipe. If we should buy the sprink- 
lers, we could use one to water the 
propagation beds near the house and 
also water the lawn, all from the house 
pressure tank, Each sprinkler is sup- 
posed to deliver four and one-half to 
five gallons per minute and cover fifty 
to sixty feet square. Could we pump 
directly into the irrigation line or the 
sprinklers without a pressure tank? We 
do not have a pressure tank. 

H. A. V.—Mich. 


The perennial and rock gardens form 
a border to one of the leading highways 
of the state and are fifteen to twenty-five 
feet wide and two or three times as 
long. They are about 200 feet from the 
pump house, while the propagating beds, 
of a somewhat larger size, are con- 
siderably farther away in the other di- 
rection. The other tracts that may re- 
quire irrigation are of still larger size 
and are located between the pump house 
and rock garden. 

To meet only present needs, it seems 
best to purchase two of the sprinklers 
described or some of the whirling or 
oscillating sprinklers that will cover a 
space thirty-five or forty feet in diam- 
eter, Later on, when some of the other 
and larger tracts will need irrigating, 
one of the 100-foot portable outfits 
might be added. 

While water for irrigating can be 
pumped directly into the mains with a 
centrifugal pump, it cannot be done 
with a piston pump without a pressure 
chamber to give a steady flow and a 
relief valve to prevent trouble if the 
flow of water is cut off, without stopping 
either the engine or pump. A pressure, 
or storage tank is not necessary, pro- 
vided the pump and well are of suf- 
ficient size to furnish all of the water 
needed during a given period. A pump 
supplying ten gallons per minute will 
have to run about one-half the time, 
night and day, to provide enough water 


to cover one acre to a depth of one 
inch in six days, which is about what 
is required in southwestern Michigan, 
using a sprinkling system. About three 
times as much water will be required 
for surface irrigation in furrows. 





FOR OVERHEAD IRRIGATION. 


I wish to put part of my place under 
overhead irrigation. All I have to start 
on is a 4-horse power gas engine and a 
100-gallon pressure tank. Just now I 
wish to cover about one and a half acres, 
but eventually I wish to cover twenty 
acres or more. 

The ground is a sandy gravel. The 
water level is normally about sixteen 
feet below the surface. I expect to put 
the pump and engine in the basement of 
the storage house, so that they will be 
about four feet below grade. The one 
point that bothers me most is, what size 
and kind of pump shall I get? I visited 
manufacturers of piston pumps and was 
told a piston pump would not do and 
that I should buy a centrifugal pump. 
Some market gardeners I know have 
piston pumps and think they are just 
right. Eventually, I shall bring the 
water from the river, which is one-half 
mile away, but the investment for only 
a few acres is too great. 

T. K. N.—Ind. 


The gas engine on hand will be large 
enough to furnish power for a pump to 
supply water for irrigating at least one 
and one-half acres, unless it is more 
than 400 feet from the source of the 
water supply. 

While it is desirable to have the en- 
gine and pump located as near as pos- 
sible to the intake, unless they are more 
than 200 feet away, no trouble should 
be experienced. 

If the size of the tract to be irri- 
gated is not to be materially increased 
within the next three or four years, a 
water supply and a pumping outfit that 
will furnish 100 gallons per minute per 
acre and maintain thirty-five pounds’ 
pressure at the nozzles will be desirable 
for most crops which are irrigated every 
five or six days. This will not only de- 
pend on the crops and the character of 
the weather, but on the soil and its con- 
dition. There are many crops, among 
which are strawberries, that seem to 
give better results if given fifty gallons 
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per minute every three days, thus re- 
quiring the same amount of water as a 
crop needing 100 gallons per minute per 
acre every six days. It is generally 
found that one inch of water over the 
surface each week, a little more or less, 
answers well. With an ordinary sprin- 
kling outfit, this will take about seven 
hours under a pressure at the nozzles of 
thirty-five pounds, with the irrigating 
lines fifty feet apart. 

The length of the sprinkling lines is 
not stated, but for 200 feet, it will be 
well to use seventy-five feet of 1%4-inch 
pipe, with the same amount of 1-inch 
and the remainder of %-inch pipe. For 
longer lengths up to 300 to 400 feet, the 
same sizes of pipe should be used, with 
the lengths of each size increased pro- 
portionately, while they should start 
with 144-inch pipe for longer distances. 

While a piston pump may be used for 
operating a sprinkling line, a centrifu- 
gal pump is preferred. The first cost is 
less for the same capacity. Piston 
pumps require more attention, and as 
they are more likely to get out of order, 
the cost of repairs will be more. A 
pressure tank is not needed with a cen- 
trifugal pump. 

Within a short distance of the water 
supply a 14-inch pump should furnish 
water for three acres, giving 100 gal- 
lons of water per minute through seven 
irrigating lines. For this, a 2%4-ineh 
main should be used, but unless the 
acreage mentioned is not to be increased 
within five years, a 2-inch main will 
answer. To irrigate three acres, an 8- 
horse power motor or engine will be 
needed. 


TO IRRIGATE FROM SWAMP. 


I should like information in regard 
to irrigation of about six acres. I have 
in mind to dig a large hole in a low 
swamp that I am sure will give me 
plenty of water if dug large enough. 
The field is 300 feet wide, which will 
be the length of the sprinkling pipes, 
and I am going to have ten lines of 
these pipes. What size of pump shall I 
have to get and how much pressure will 
be required to water properly with the 
lines sixty feet apart? In other words, 
the water must be sprayed thirty feet 
each way. This pump will pump the 
water directly into the lines and not to 
a pressure tank. What size of main will 
be required to feed the lines? 

In the event that I am unable to put 
the ten lines in and use five, but have 
them so that I can move one line over 











DANADA NURSERY 








Location— 





Complete assortment of hardy 


EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES 


SURPLUS 
5000 American Elms, | to 4-inch 
5000 Moline Elms, 2 to 4-inch 
3000 Chinese Elms, 2 to 5-inch 


Specimens three times transplanted — excellent condition 


Wheaton - Naperville Road 


Address— 
Box 527, Wheaton, Ill. 
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We are collectors of 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


We are booking orders for new crop 
seed to be ready at suitable time. 


Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. ver, 














APPLE TREES 


We offer to the trade an extra-fine lot 
of 1-year Apple Trees; all grown from 
Whole Root Grafts. A complete list 
to select from. This stock is unusu- 
ally vigorous and strong. Your cus- 
tomers will like these trees. 


OCI II 
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Send us your list of requirements 
for special fall booking prices. 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 
Wholesale Dept. 


Salisbury, Maryland 
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Amoor River North Privet Liners 


One-year. 6 to 24 ins., beautiful, well grown 


10,000 for 


— ia 
. fall shipment—$12.50 per 1 
100.00. 


Alta Vista Nurseries 
Davenport, ta. 











We offer for fall season 1937, best 
block of Sugar Maples we have ever 
grown, 1 to 1%-inch caliper. 

Populus Simonii, 6 to 8 to 12 to 14 ft. 

Thuja Occidentalis, specimens, 5 to 7 ft. 

Grafted Wisteria Chinensis, 2 to 6 years. 
Write for prices and quantities. 


Walter E. Campbell, Horticulturist 


Greensboro, N. C. 











H E bes BS 
ot-grown plants a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for *Flavering and Fragrance, 
Other plants of ey + character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILIS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 


$tol2ins., 12 to 16 ins., 16 to 18 ins. 
and larger sizes 
EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, New York 


18 miles a of Buffalo on Erie R. R. 
nd U. 8. Route 62 











to take the place of two, what are the 
requirements to feed five lines? With 
this set-up I can still irrigate the whole 
field by moving the lines. What size 
of pump would this take? 

H. C. M.—N. J. 


To serve the purpose for sprinkling 
irrigation, there should be a water sup- 
ply that will furnish 100 gallons per 
minute per acre during the time the 
irrigation is going on, and the water 
main, pump and motor or engine should 
be capable of supplying it. 

The area of a tract 300x600 feet is 
but a little over four acres, instead of 
six acres as stated. Although it would 
be no great task to irrigate the entire 
field at one time, the general preference 
is to cover only one-half of the area, 
which makes it necessary to supply only 
200 gallons per minute, instead of 400 
gallons, which should be furnished to 
irrigate four acres. Sprinkling lines can 
be installed over the entire plot, with 
only one-half of them to be operated 
at one time, or only the mains need be 
installed complete, with irrigating lines 
for one-half the tract, and after this has 
been irrigated, they can be taken down 
and put up to irrigate the remainder 
of the field. 

If the system is handled in this way, 
the main should be 2%-inch galvanized 
pipe, and the individual lines should 
consist of about 115 feet each of 1% and 
l-inch pipe and seventy feet of %-inch, 
with a 1%4-inch shut-off valve and an 
oscillator for each sprinkling line. The 
oscillator, by revolving the pipe, greatly 
lessens the attention needed. A distance 
of fifty feet between the sprinkling 
lines is generally preferred. 

Arranged in this way, a centrifugal 
pump with a 3-inch suction pipe and 
a 2%-inch main will give excellent re- 
sults. This should be operated by means 
of an 8-horse power motor or engine. 
To irrigate six acres at one time, the 
main should be 3-inch, with a pump 
rated for 600 gallons per minute and 
a 15-horse power engine, with the pump 
operating at the rate of 1,750 revolu- 
tions per minute. If the velocity is in- 
creased to 2,900 revolutions, a 24-inch 
main will answer for six acres to be 
irrigated at one time. 

As a rule, seven or eight hours is re- 
quired with an irrigating system, acting 
under a pressure of thirty-five pounds 
at the nozzles, to provide one inch of 
water. The pressure needed at the pump 
will vary with the size and length of the 
main and the elevation. 





FILING an amendment to the original 
articles of incorporation, the Elizabeth 
Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
increased its capitalization to $121,000 
from $100,000. 


In AN interview for the Houston Post, 
Mancill Allen, manager of the branch 
at Houston, Tex., of the Griffing Nurs- 
eries, Beaumont, declared that the firm 
has discovered how to move an oak tree 
as much as a foot in diameter. After 
the ground about the tree is dug, a 
block of soil around the roots is incased 
in a huge wooden box, to prevent the 
roots from being disturbed during the 
transplanting. At present there are two 
trees growing on top of the ground in 
such wooden boxes of soil at the Hous- 
ton quarters. The nurseries, with more 
than 350 acres at Beaumont, are more 
than 50 years old. 








Prices Now Ready 


BARTELDES 


Evergreen and 
Deciduous 


TREE SEED 


A complete list at 
reasonable prices. 


THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
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DREER’S 


Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this inter- 
esting and helpful 68-page cata- 
logue. More complete than ever— 
Dreer Quality Bulbs, Seeds, Green- 
house Plants, Climbers, Ferns, 
Roses, Perennial Plants and Sun- 
dries. Write for your free copy 
today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. eatataee os 8 - seagag on 


“Improved Practi 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 


Price 25¢ (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 
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500 Pink Flowering Dogwood 
18 to 24 ins. 
Quote lowest price bare root 


The Westminster Nurseries 
Westminster, Md. 
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SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


Draws Many Nurserymen. 


About 350 persons attended the 
thirteenth national shade tree confer- 
ence, at the Hotel Lord Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md., September 1 to 3. This 
organization, primarily formed by re- 
search and other scientific men in state 
agricultural experiment stations and 
universities, draws to its gatherings 
each year a larger number of nursery- 
men because of the great amount of 
informative material on tree work there 
provided. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Karl 
Dressel, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; vice-president, R. P. White, 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station, New Brunswick; secretary- 
treasurer, L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; editor, A. M. 8. 
Pridham, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The conference in 1938 will be 
held at St. Louis, Mo. 

The opening session was devoted to 
discussion of the establishment of the 
Florida shade tree conference last 
spring, and an illustrated talk on the 
noted trees of Maryland by F. W. Bes- 
ley, of the Maryland state forestry 
department. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
was held on the afternoon of the same 
day, when the entire program was de- 
voted to papers on root growth of trees, 
grading about trees and fertilization. 
Each talk was followed by a 10-minute 
question period, which in all cases 
had to be terminated because of lack 
of time. The shade tree conference is 
unique in the spirited interest that 
members take in the educational pro- 
gram. Thursday morning’s talks dealt 
mainly with insect control. Two ex- 
cellent papers, in addition, were those 
on tree protection from lightning, by 
A. W. Dodge, of the Bartlett Tree Ex- 
pert Co., and on big tree moving, by 
William Franke, of White & Franke, 
Ine., Brookline, Mass. 


Demonstrate Equipment. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the entire program was the demon- 
strations held in Druid Hill park, Thurs- 
day afternoon. Big tree moving was 
demonstrated by William Franke and 
M. G. Coplen, the latter of Rockcreek 
Nurseries, Rockville, Md. Spraying 
equipment was demonstrated by the 
Hardie Co. and the John Bean Mfg. 
Co. Pruning, lightning protection in- 
stallation, pneumatic tools for cavity 
work and ladder equipment were also 
demonstrated. 

The final morning’s program was de- 
voted to discussions of insects and 
diseases. One of the most encouraging 
statements concerned the fact that the 
Dutch elm disease is under control. In 
practically all localities, fewer cases of 
the disease were found this year than 
last. 

The educational exhibits on the mez- 
zanine floor of the hotel and the trade 
exhibits adjoining the meeting room 
were more extensive than in previous 
years. The educational exhibit of large 
photographs of maintenance practices 
of the arborists was especially interest- 
ing and informative. 

Recreational activities included the 
annual banquet Thursday evening and 
a boat trip to Annapolis Friday after- 
noon. L. C. C. 


D. OF A. UNIFIES RESEARCH. 


Effective September 7, Dr. P. N. 
Annand is special research assistant to 
the chief of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
C. M. Packard will succeed him as chief 
of the division of cereal and forage in- 
sect investigation. 

Unhampered by administrative du- 
ties, Dr. Annand will devote his entire 
time to unifying the bureau’s research 
and making it more effective. This re- 
search covers a wide and constantly 
growing field. Divided among twelve 
subject matter divisions, it deals with 
insects and their relation to man, ani- 
mals and crops. 

Dr. Annand has been with the bu- 
reau of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine since July 3, 1929. Since January 
16, 1934, he has been chief of the divi- 
sion of cereal and forage insect investi- 
gations. 








PLATE BOOKS 


Send for big plate book offer 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
211 Hamilton St. Peoria, Ill. 











HORMODIN “A” 


A Miracle Root Grower. Discovery of 
the Century. 

New root-forming chemical speeds plant 

propagation. A profit producer for nurs- 

eries, foresters, greenhouses, rose and 

perennial growers. 

Sizes: $1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00, $24.00, 

prepaid cash with order. 

Order today. Grow plants the Miracle 

way. 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 


1241 Webb Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 











PROTECT 


TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 


with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied —economical— effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Reck, Minn. 














224 TIME TO BURN WEEDS WITH AEROIL 


PROVEN WEED BURNER 
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Quick Facts on 
HORMODIN A 


The new root-forming chemical 


developed by Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research 


Hormodin cay mg rapid root 

wth on leafy cutti thus assuring 
a teal and better rooting in os ag Fl 
centages than ever before ible. Man 
species heretofore considered impossib 
to propagate from cuttings may be 
rooted successfully when treated with 
Hormodin. 


oe epee 
roo species to much less than norm 
time, Hormodin saves eee one time, 
and money. It permits transplanting some 
suid of cuttings dirently bole the 
bench to field conditions. 

Hormodin treatment is po It comes 

in liquid form and is applied as a dilute 
water solution. The cost is only a fraction 
of a cent per cutting. To assure root- 
lorming potency, every batch of Hor- 
modin is standardized chemically by the 
Merck Control Laboratories and phys- 
iologically by the Boyce Thompson 
Institute For Plant Research, Inc. 


Photographic Proof 


This aph vividly proves the root-ind 


By hastening the pro 


power of Hormodin. Both the treated and untrea 
cuttings were in the same propagating bench, under 
same 


th of time. 


the same cond 
for the more profuse 





TREATED 


PERNET ROSE 


NOT TREATED 





Illustrated Booklet Free 


Nurserymen and growers are invited to 
write for free illustrated booklet telling 
how Hormodin saves money and labor. 


Packed in five sizes, and sold on the basis of Boyce 





> 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman. } 

Mathews Eggert Nursery, North Musk 
Mich.—Wholesale price list of lining-out stoc r 
a number of evergreens and maple, hickory and 
apple trees. 

Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia.—Gravure- 
printed folder, with several page in full color, 
featuring fall bargains for me gardeners. 
Tulips, narcissi, perennials, evergreens and shrubs 
are major items. 

Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn.—Folder of 
the firm's specialties—day lilies, hardy phloxes, 
hardy lilies, hardy asters and native wild flowers. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—Three 
circulars: A florists’ forcing list details a portion 
of the immense variety of items the firm grows 
for the retail trade; special emphasis is given to 
the new hybrid Rutherfordiana azaleas. A taxus 
folder is the first of a new series on better ever- 
greens and shrubs to be distributed to the whole- 
sale trade; the copy is so arranged that the con- 
fidential prices can be detached, leaving a worth- 
while set of illustrations for the enlightenment of 
the retail buyer. A Koster blue spruce folder 
presents a well known evergreen in a different 
manner, featuring a close-up photograph of the 
branches. 

H. A. Hyde Co., Watsonville, Cal.—*‘Bulbs 
and Tuberous Begonias," a 40-page catalogue, 
freely illustrated. Narcissi are represented in 
great variety, followed by tulips in equal array, 
with many new ones in both groups. Tuberous- 
rooted begonias are given special attention. 
There are also miscellaneous bulbs, gladioli, lilies, 
wild flower bulbs and plants, native ferns and a 
few seed items. 

Manshu Nosan Shokai, Inc., Dairen, Manchuria. 
—A price list of oriental novelties in seeds, for 
contract only. Covered are conifer, forest, fruit 
and ornamental trees, perennials, herbs and 
lilies. The representative of the firm here is 
Frank Leckenby, Seattle, Wash. 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, Ore.— 
“Wholesale Trade Bulletin,’’ listing those 
alpines and perennials of which the firm has 
large quantities. 

I, E, Ilgenfrits’ Sons Co., Monroe, Mich.— 
Fall trade list, dated September 1, of the Mon 
roe Nursery, “growers of nursery stock for ninety 
years."’ Included are shrubs, trees, evergreens, 
vines, roses, perennials and fruit items. 

Agnes A. Wheeler, Portland, Ore.—-An 8-page 
list dealing chiefly with the Wheeler Croft strain 
of delphinium. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Bulbs, 
plants, shrubs and seeds for fall planting, offered 
at retail in an 82-page catalogue, covers in color. 
A guide to autumn planting is included and seven 
pages list equipment and supplies. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter Wild Flower 
Gardens, Exeter, N. H.—Fall wholesale trade list, 
eight pages, of hardy native lilies, orchids, ferns, 
aquatic and bog plants, wild flowers, deciduous 
trees, shrubs and evergreens. 

Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.—Fall whole- 
sale price list of lining-out and specimen stock, 
forty-eight pages, includes eight pages of azaleas, 
three pages of yews, two pages each of holly, 
junipers, rhododendrons and strawberries, and one 
page each of boxwood, beather, lilacs, malus vari- 
eties and cut flower peonies. 

Joseph F, Martin Co., Painesville, O.—Fall 
wholesale catalogue of hardy perennial plants, 
forty-four pages, includes a full list of field-grown 
plants and bulbs, special lists of new and scarce 
perennials, roses, outstanding deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs, July and August-flowering peren- 
nials and special assortments. of cut flower 
perennials and rock garden plants. 

George L. Ehrle, Clifton, N. J.—Wholesale 
price list, with extensive offers of Japanese 
irises, hemerocallises and Phlox decussata, along 
with a number of other perennial items in pop- 
ular demand. 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster. 
Md.—Wholesale price list of fine and unusual 
hardy herbaceous perennials and alpine plants, 
also hardy garden lilies. The first page indi- 
cates some of the newest items, including named 
asters, double Korean hybrid chrysanthemums, 
phioxes, primulas, gypsephilas and buddleias, 
among many others. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, Pa. 
—Fall wholesale listing of the nursery items 
offered by F. C. Hetz & Sons. There are ever- 
green seedlings and transplants, deciduous 
lining-out material, specimen stock, shrubs, vines 
and perennials among the offers, which occupy 
twenty-eight pages. 

Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia.—Retail 
catalogue, illustrated in color, featuring fall 
planting material, such as bulbs, perennials, 
roses and shrubs. 


THE Squirrel Hill Nursery, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
Fred, Louis E, and James P. Wissenbach. 


AN OFFICE at Bluefield, W. Va., at 404 
Bland street, is being established by Wil- 
liam H. Hatfield and Norman H. Cole, 
landscape architects and nurserymen. 
They will operate as Hatfield & Cole. 
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Make Your Plans Now for Spring Sales 


All the facilities of our organization are at the service of plantsmen 
who wish to increase their sales. We supply 





All under one general management. We shall be glad to discuss 
your problems and plans in person or by mail and without 
obligation on your part. When shall our representative call? 


McFARLAND ORGANIZATIONS 


J. Horace McFarland Company McFarland Publicity Service 
Catalogue Makers Seedsmen’s Advertising 
General Offices at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (P. 0. Box 675) 


Accurate Color Illustrations 
Copy writing Photographing 
Designing Engraving 

Printing, Binding, Mailing 






































New Fall 
Catalogue of 


NURSERY 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 
1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 










Supplement Ready 





Write For 
Your Copy 





























HORMODIN 


STIMULATES RAPID 
ROOT GROWTH ON CUTTINGS 




















Enough for 300 to 1,000 cuttings $1.00 postpaid 
Enough for 450 to 1,800 cuttings 2.00 postpaid 
Enough for 1,800 to 7,200 cuttings 7.00 postpaid 
Enough for 3,600 to 14,400 cuttings 13.00 postpaid 
Enough for 7,200 to 28,800 cuttings 24.00 postpaid 


















94 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 




















LABELS 
FOR 


U Y EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
N ER MEN etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 


THE 


BENJAMIN CHASE ans enstel hast Wolke coin’ 


COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 



















“PLEASE RECOMMEND.” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 


gation! 


FREE! Ask for folder “Knots the 
* Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 
Shows how to tie almost 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 

















MILDEWS and Other Piant Diseases Nursery and Florist 


.. have been effectively controlled wich COPOSIL 
Pungicade, che safer successor to Bordeaus Mixture. 
Preferred by ourserymen because & leaves 20 un 
. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMUCAL ( cone. 
Peer Rew cere 





COPOSIL Fungicide 













SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 


i 
/ 
H 


= bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
= state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 
-~a— Inc. 


THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 
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DROUGHT AND CHLOROSIS. 


Notes on Current Problem. 


A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived this summer by the division of 
horticulture, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., relative to the yellowing of the 
leaves of plants. Obviously all yellow- 
ing is not due to chlorotic conditions, 
but there are sufficient cases occurring 
to make the matter of interest to nurs- 
erymen who receive complaints, many 
unfounded, regarding the apparent ill 
health of shrub material supplied by 
them in which foliage turned yellow. 

From the western third of Minnesota, 
extending through states as far as the 
Rockies, chlorosis is common on some 
plants, while others are more or less 
immune. The immune plants that are 
commonly sold by nurserymen include 
Russian olive, silverberry, Eleagnus an- 
gustifolia and E. argentea, honeysuckles 
in several species, chokecherry, buck- 
thorn, Chinese elm, spruce, flowering 
almond, earagana, all species of syringas, 
Mugho pine and Juniperus scopulorum. 
There are others in this group that are 
not sold to any extent by nurserymen. 
Because nurserymen have to take a lot 
of criticism for the way trees and shrubs 
sold by them grow, it appears that they 
will have to develop a more scientific 
selling approach to explain what plants 
may do after they are planted. 


Susceptible and Immune Plants. 


The best indicator of chlorotie condi- 
tions in the soil in the prairie states is 
the Douglas fir. The concolor fir, Ju- 
niperus communis, all kinds of hydran- 
geas, ninebarks, poplars, maples, birches 
and willows have shown themselves 
highly susceptible to chlorosis. Prunus 
americana, Rosa rugosa and Japanese 
barberry also fall in this group. 

A short time ago reports from the 
division of forestry on drought damage 
to prairie shelterbelts in Minnesota 
included recommendations for trees and 








PEONY MANUAL 
Price Cut Half 
The 350-page manual entitled 


‘*Peonies,’’ published by the Ameri- 
can Peon ciety, is now available 
at half of its original price of $6.00. 


This book is invaluable to every 
rower of peonies for the descriptive 
ists and check lists of the various 
types of peonies. An index of twenty 

pages lists all the peonies mentioned 
in the manual, a total considerably 
in excess of 3,000. 


Articles on culture, diseases, 
marketing, exhibiting, breeding and 
other phases of peony production are 
by such outstanding authorities as 
James Boyd, Freeman Weiss, Harry 
F. Little, J. P. Saunders and John 
C. Wister. 


Those who wish to take advan- 
tage of the reduction in price may 
order copies at $3.15, postpaid, 
through 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


shrubs for this region. Green ash headed 
the list; it grows well and is extremely 
resistant to drought. American elm was 
also named, along with the Chinese elm, 
the latter for the poor sites and the 
drier areas. It is recognized, however, 
that there are several forms, some of 
them undesirable, of the Chinese elm. 
Honey locust, Russian olive for border 
rows of shelterbelts and ornamental 
purposes and caragana are some of those 
which have come through the drought 
period in satisfactory condition. 

Among the conifers, ponderosa pine, 
though nut extensively planted, appears 
to be the most desirable tree for general 
use in the prairie region. There are 
several strains; so the report recom- 
mends those from the eastern foothills 
of the Rocky mountains. Juniperus 
scopulorum is drought-resistant, as are 
the various forms of the Colorado blue 
spruce. Sufficient information on the 
drought-resisting qualities of the silver- 
berry is lacking, but it appears to be 
hardy and drought-resistant. This plant 
would be of value only for border rows 
in a shelterbelt or hedges. 

On the basis of the facts apparent, it 
seems clearly necessary to get informa- 
tion as to what plant materials will 
hold up under drought conditions with- 
out developing chlorosis. Also, there 
appears to be perfect agreement in 
lists that have been published, which 
should lead nurserymen to plan not so 
much for the present as for the future. 

Recommendations to secure the hardi- 
est type of plant material from the east- 
ern side of the Rocky mountains are 
quite in line with the opinion presented 
at the great plains meetings in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., a short time ago, by Frank 
Skinner, Dropmore, Canada. 





BRITISH BOOK ON FERTILIZERS. 


Designed primarily to impress British 
farmers with the importance of adopting 
scientific fertilizing practices, yet pro- 
viding at the same time a valuable com- 
prehensive treatise on fertilizers, is an 
addition to the series of agricultural and 
horticultural handbooks edited by H. C. 
Long, of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
published by Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
Ltd., London, England. The title of the 
work is “Profit from Fertilizers.” Many 
phases of the subject are taken up, with 
various agricultural specialists contrib- 
uting material on specific problems. 

Chapter headings in the book are as 
follows: “The Elements of Plant Nutri- 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa. 


Montana Juniper Seed, 40c to $1.00 Ib.; 
Lepargyrea canadensis, 40c oz. 
Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mont. 


Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. White Spruce, 
Austrian Pine, Jack Pine, Oak, Honey Locust. 
Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 


Peonies, Irises, Poppies, Hemerocallis, you 
save at least 20 per cent, as I must move 
from leased ground. Send me your want list. 

Thimlar Nurseries, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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tion,” “The Nutritional Requirements of 
Crops—the Olasses of Fertilizers,” “Com- 
pound and Concentrated Fertilizers and 
Their Use,” “The Manuring of Perma- 
nent and Temporary Grass,” “Hill Pas- 
tures,” “The Manuring of Arable Crops,” 
“The Manuring of Fruit Crops,” “Mar- 
ket Garden and Flower Crops,” “The 
Distribution of Fertilizers,’ “Note on 
the Evaluation of Manures,” “Composi- 
tion, Ete., of Fertilizers” and “Boron 
and Plant Diseases.” 

The book consists of 171 pages, with a 
score of half-tone illustrations showing 
fertilized and unfertilized crops. Copies 
of the book can be obtained from the 
publishers, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lon- 
don, E. C, 4. The cost is $1.15. 





AN ANTISMUDGE ordinance has been 
passed requiring orchard heaters in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles, Cal., to be oper- 
ated so they will emit a maximum of 
one-half gram of carbon per minute. 
Growers will be allowed three years to 
meet the requirements, provided that 
within one year they install heaters that 
emit only one gram of soot per minute. 








HELP WANTED 


First-class salesman to sell to the 
trade for an eastern nursery, a most 
complete line of nursery stock, peren- 
nials, etc. Must own car and be well 
posted; following in the trade desirable. 


Must be live-wire, able to produce. 
Good opportunity for the right man. 


Write full particulars, in confidence, 
of experience, previous employers, ter- 
ritory covered, etc. 


Address No. 62, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 











HELP WANTED 


push 
Sales in high-grade locality. 


Salesman of ability to nursery 


Address No. 
eryman, 508 8. 
cago, Ill 


American Nurs- 
Dearborn St. Chi- 


69 c/o 











SITUATION WANTED 


Reliable 
nursery, 


married man, general experi- 
greenhouse, landscaping, 
wishes connection with large or 
Address No. 68 c/o American 


Dearborn St., Chi- 


ence 
small 
nursery. 
Nurseryman, 508 8. 
cago, Ill, 











FOR SALE 


Due to having asthma, I must change 
climate. Twenty-four years on the edge 
of Detroit and have built up a nice busi- 
ness. Will assist during the busy 
months 


Clarence Aldrich, Farmington, Mich. 








Amoor River Privet, bushy, good roots 
Cut back this spring, 3 to 15 canes. 
mt . ellent plants for landscaping. 
Vrite for samples and carlot prices. 
wm. H. Mast, Davenport Nursery,Davenport,la. 


Special. 
Peony Sale. 

Must dispose of at bargain prices, because 
of owner's illness, 23 acres of choice cut 
flowers, including many well known fancy 
varieties. Good, healthy stock; sell in clumps 
or divisions. Write for list and price 

John Junkune, Midlothian, Tl. 





FOR SALE 


Due to old age, we have decided to retire from 
all business and to sell our nurseries. They contain 
acres of good land, 30 acres planted to 
, 20 acres to small fruit plants, all 
buildings nearly new and in good condition, city 
conveniences, and modern in every way. Immediate 
possession if wanted. More information if inter- 
ested. Best to come and see the place. Location 
75 miles from Chicago, Ill, on U. 8. 12, Michigan. 
nN J. Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries, Bridgman, 
Mich. 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 








They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
- of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


ite They do not dry out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
= . . quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 


Patent No. 2073693 constant watering as does a clay pot 





They make the plant look larger and better They are so : By growing your stock 
Y P 8 , finished in You can sell your plants in bloom in our pots you may sell 


appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
grown in them. best price, and most profits 


Large soil capacity They are large enough to comfortably 
accommodate the roots in a natural po- They eliminate cut-rate competitio 


sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and small trees. enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
o . and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
They are cheap in price They are so cheap that they can big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
d i be given away with the plant of handling 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the ‘ 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. Send usa sample order “Give them a trial and you will always 
. : use them. 
They make the nursery business an all summer business whecovss 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest Se 1 testi jials f f 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 
foliage or the blooms. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, wig.cat, Kansas City, Mo. 


OBITUARY. ; 
THE MIRACLE 
S. Jarrett. ROOT GROWER 
Failing health, which culminated in an NOW AVAILABLE! 


operation August 24, ended in death Au 
gust 25 for Steve Jarrett, who had oper- 
ated the Great Lakes Nursery, Saratoga, WHAT IS AUXILIN ? 
Cal., since 1930. Mr. Jarrett was 57 years . as 
old. He was a Mason and an Odd Fel- HOW is Auxilin used? 
low. He is survived by his widow, Susie, 
who is carrying on the _ business; - : ith i - 
a son, Steven, and two brothers. Services —s & et es be os oe 
and interment were in Watsonville, the ingredient—Indolebutyric acid— 
family’s former home, August 27 that actually induces strong,healthy 
; , roots to grow on cuttings from 
plants, shrubs and trees. 
Auxilin comes packaged in liquid 
Frans Van der Bom, nurseryman of —_ for peor eee ee Se 
Bethel, Conn., died at the Danbury ‘# a, a dix “s il 
(Conn.) hospital August 21. Mr. Van - ven 7 heer ee gape 
der Bom was admitted to the hospital a oS Ge A ean am th adm 
wee vious] ical treatment. : . 
K previously for surgical treatment. — hotograph of Camellia—rooted PROFESSIONAL GROWERS: Special trade 
Mr. Van der Bom was born in Onden- in 6 weeks when Auxilin treated) discounts on quantities of 3% oz. or more. 
bosch, Holland. He came to America with hard-to-root and heretofore Auxilin is also available as Indolebutyric 
twenty-one years ago and settled in impossible-to-root cuttings. acid in crystalline form. 
New York, where he was employed as 
official translator for foreign patents aw 


in the patent office of the Munn Co. for a ©" Yor. .50c %oz.$1.00 3% 02. $6.00 8 oz. $12.00 


m The use of our Clo- 
verset Pots’ will 


Carton of samples, 25c by mail 




















Auxilin—the miracle root grower 


Frans Van der Bom. 





Scienti i w will treat will treac will treat up will treat up 
entific American. He was master of up to 600 uptol.800 to 12,000 to 30,000 


—_ oy He rr _ qo" . cuttings. cuttings. cuttings. cuttings. 

ion eleven years ago and took up his 

residence in Bethel, purchasing prop- seme gee USE COUPON 

erty on Wooster street, where he estab- : a a a a a eh ee ee we ee) 

lished a nursery. Being familiar with | Pennsyivania Chemical Corp., Orange, N. J. 

trees, en ey! and flowers in his : PENNSYLVANIA l Eaclosed is $1. Send postpaid ¥ 02. of Auzilin 

native Holland, he quickly built up his : CHEMICAL CORP. O Send literature and growers’ discounts. 

business. : eicaan, See teehee | mS a prices on Indolebutyric acid—crysxal- 
Surviving Mr. Van der Bom are his ; | 

widow, a sister in Holland and a sister- ; am | 

in-law and brother-in-law. The funeral | 

was August 24. 


Name 
Address 


Montreal, Canada City 
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HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soll. 


Dig in G.P.M. Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soll well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 
Address Dept, AM-21. 


PEAT /°\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chieago, III. Boston, Mass. 





HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 





uta éeen ab | Cu / 
EVERGREENS sd 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America's leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x94", containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
cultural information poten to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full omer. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the U: 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 
D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
Evergreen Specialists America’s Lergest Growers 
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Protect Your Stock 
Against Drought with 
SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
~ Newfield — New Jersey - 
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INDEX TO 


Aeroil Burner Co. 22 
Alta Vista Nurseries... 21 
American Florist Supply Co. oe 
Andrews Nursery 19 
Ariens Co. .......... 27 
Atkins & Durbrow 26 
Barteldes Seed Co. 21 
Blountville Nurseries, Inc. 15 
Bobbink & Atkins... 17 
Burr & Co., C. R. 17 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 23 
Campbell, Walter E.. 21 
Canterbury .... 7 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 23 
Castle Chemical Co... 22 
Chase Co., Benjamin.. 23 
Cloverset Flower Farm. 25 
Cole Nursery Co.. 16 
Colorado Seed Co. 21 
Conigisky, B. F. .. 22 
Cottage Gardens 12 
Danada Nursery 20 
Davenport Nursery 24 
Dixie Rose Nursery 19 
Dreer, Henry A. 21 
Eden Nurseries 21 
Elmgrove Nursery ...... 24 
Evergreen Nursery Co.. 17 
Floral Gardens ........ 12 
Foster Nursery Co. Ag 
Franklin Nursery .... 12 
Garden Shop, Inc........... 28 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 21 
Ghent Ridge Nursery. 7 
Harmel Peony Co.... 12 
Harris Gardens __.... 15 
Ea 21 
Hill Nursery Co., D. 17-26 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. ae 
Hogansville Nurseries . 15 
Hood & Co., Inc., W. T. 19 
Horticultural Service . 22 
Howard-Hickory Co. . 15 
Howard Rose Co......... 18 
Jackson & Perkins Co.. 18 
Jewell Nursery Co. i9 






ADVERTISERS 


Junkunc, John 24 
Krieger Wholesale Nursery 19 
Lang Rose Nurseries. 19 
Leavenworth Nurseries . adage 
Leonard & Sons, A. M. 27 
Lovett, Lester C........... 17 
Lutz Peony Farms, Phil_.. 12 
Mathews Eggert Nursery 19 
McFarland Organiza‘ions 23 
McGill & Son, A. 19 
Merck & Co., Inc.. 22 
Milton Nursery Co. 19 
IE I actrees — 
Mount Arbor Manatee. ...1§ 
Native Evergreens ......... 24 
Oberlin Peony Gardens 24 
Orenco Nursery Co....... 19 
Pacific Coast Nursery.. 19 
Peekskill Nursery _..... — 
Pennsylvania Chemical Con. 25 
Peterson & Dering, Inc............. 19 
Portland Wholesale Sasa Co. 19 
Princeton Nurseries .. 17 
Process Color Printing Co. 27 
Revolite Corp. ........ : 27 
Rocky Mountain Bresqvece Co. 15 
Royal Oak Boxwood Farms..... 17 
Rust Mfg. Co., John.......... 26 
Scarff's Nurseries .......... 19 
Scotch Grove Nursery... 15 
Shenandoah Nurseries - 14 
Skinner & Co., C. W..... 26 
Southern Nursery Co. 15 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 13 
Thimlar Nurseries .... 24 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 

REE ae MESS rete eeenee 27 
Townsend Sons Nurseries, E. Ww. 15-21 
Van der Voet Nursery........................ 15 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc........14-15 
Wayside Gardens ............... = 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm Pee 
Westminster Nurseries ..... 17-21 
Williams Nursery Co., L. E. 17 
Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 17 














Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


Kalamazoo Oscillator, full automatic 
that runs itself, is the simple, depend- 
able, carefree oscillator the nurserymen 
desire. A powerful machine to give 
maximum service. Finger-touch con- 
trols. 


Write for literature and prices. 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














American Nurseryman 





The Magazine More Nurserymen Read Each Month 


That's why this issue carries 
TWICE AS MUCH ADVERTISING 


as the September 15 issue a year ago 


Use it to make more sales — quicker, easier, cheaper 
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BETTER RESULTS 
GREATER PROFITS 


with 
REVOLITE ANTISEPTIC 


GERM-KILLING 





NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


This tape is known the 
world over for its effi- 
ciency in reducing knots 
and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. 


Harmless to plant tissve 
yet complete protection 
against parasitic infection. 


A spiral wrapping forms 
an air-tight germicidal 
covering that decomposes 
before the danger of gir- 
dling arises. 


Use this tape and increase 
profits. Improvements in 
stand range from 65% to 
75%. Samples and price 
schedule on request. 


“RFVOLITE 





corp. 
NEW BRUNSWICK * NEW JERSEY 














WIN YOUR CUSTOMERS 
= GOOD WILL.. 











"BLACK LEAF40. 
SURE KEEPS DOGS 


Ey &; 


\ 
k 





HOW TO we 
Sa@,° 

DETOUR DOGS AROUND 732: 
eee ° 

EVERGREENS & SHRUBBERY “=-.<- 


@ You can do your customers a real 
service by recommending “Black Leaf 
40”. A little “Black Leaf 40” sprayed 
on fe lower |= pany 
and evergreens will keep dogs away, 
preventing stains and discoloeation 
“Black Leaf 40” on bushes or ever- 
ns is harmless to dogs—they just 
on’t like the odor and go elsewhere. 
It is both an easy and an economical 
way of protecting shrubbery from the 
“dog menace”. Your customers will 
also find many other uses for “Black 
Leaf 40”—the “versatile” insecticide. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. ©1936 


— DETOURS DOGS 
AWAY FROM SHRUBBERY 






















IT HARROWS 


AS IT DISCS 


AS IT PLOWS 





ule FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
> 





A COMPLETELY PULVERIZED LEVEL SEED BED 
IN Owe OPERATION AT 


Lower Cost 


Once over the ground with an Ariens- 
Tiller, and you have a perfect seed bed— 
thoroughly aerated with fertilizer and 
soil shredded and evenly mixed from 
top to any depth down to 12 inches— 


no plow sole—no large chunks of und to 
retard growth. 3 models to meet ail r require- 
ments—all built to stand hard and continuous 
service. It’s the perfect tillage combine for 


mn, who find it indispensable, as one 


nurseryme: 
writes: “Your tiller has performed very well, doing a good job 
of pulverizing the soil. We are pleased with it, and could not 
get along without it.” You, too, need this tiller. 


ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion, — 
ARIENS-Tiller 
Boe 


0%, 





COMBINE 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free &8-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Ohio 
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AUT oe TREE MOVERS 


PATENTED 
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7-foot Ball 
Capacity, 
complete with latest 
improvements; special 
all-steel bed and Meada- 
Morrison 5-ton power 
winch. 
*1431°° 


f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo. 








6-foot Ball Capacity, 


complete with latest improve- 
ments; Mead-Morrison power winch 
(fits standard truck bed). 


806" 


f.o.b. K. C.. Mo. 


Same, with specially designed 
hand winch. 


*660°° 

















4-foot Ball Capacity Evergreen Carrier, 


Cart, designed to expedite handling with = es 
complete with hand fewer men in the nursery, sales yard, }: 


winch and tires. (Yes, it trails storage and on the job.  - 
behind light truck or car.) Steel Wheel Dual Pneumatic Tires = 2 ™ 
sI75°° (wheel 11 ins. by 7 ins.) (tires 12 by 3.00) as ae 
$2q,00 f.o.b. K. C., Mo. $29p50 











f.o.b. K. C., Mo. 

















Prices subject to change without notice 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC... sis w. 47m se, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS 








